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) ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS FOR L | E RA U R E 4 

; 

Suppl em entary R eading FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. " 

t, 

56 a Fe : THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. . 

_ Ativect J ory eT he came satan a iain nl ee, ee | 
9 i ractve SY é. traits, Bloarapbical Sketches, and Notes. Adapted or use in si grades in Primary, 


Grammar, and High Schools. Single Numbers, 15 cents each, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. td 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Irving, Bryant, Franklin, 
Ho mes, Hawthorne, Whittier, [horeau, O’Reilly, Lowell, Emerson, Webster, 
Everett, and Longfellow, with a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each author. 
Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies, as a Reading 

$.60 Book, and asa Text-Book ia American Literature. $r.00. 

' 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. Joha 
Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, Milton, Bacon, with a Portrait and Biographical | 
Skeich of each author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools and 3 


Academies asa Reading Book and as a Text-Book in English Literature. $1 oo, net. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.56. [hirty-four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, averaging 
3 0 pages. 
“An unrivaled list of excellent works.”"—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 
A sample volume will be sent to any address.by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents, 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 

For Schoois and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, Litt.D. A carefully revise 1 Text; copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; 
Numerous Illustrations. Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake” and ten other volumes. All 
these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. They 
should have a piace in every library, public or private. Each volume, 75 cents; to 
teachers, for examination, 53 cents, 


‘2a 


Instructive reading matter. 
Profuse and beautiful illustrations. 


Stories of Indiana 

(Stories of the States.) Told 
= by a master of literary style. 
= Brimful of interest to all. 


° 

(Guerber’s Story of the English - $6 
BR 4 Eclectic School Readings.) A complete account 
our English kindred. Numerous maps, por- 
traits, and tables of genealogy. 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies - - $40 


(Eclectic School Readings.) A charming read- 
ing book of nature study, setting forth its educative 
value. Simple and explicit suggestions for field study 


American Book Company 


a Washington Square, New York. 
20 ee 


STANDARD - LITERATURE - SERIES... 


MODERN : TEXT-BOOKS : FOR : SUPPLEMENTARY : READING 
AND LITERATURE-STUDY : FOR : COLLEGE: ADMISSION 
18 Single Numbets % v8 14 Double Numbers | _Epwarp R. Suaw, Ph.D , Dean of the School of Ped:- | these books the work has been judiciously done. 


| 2 American and English Authors Represented. | 08%. ¥ University, tas edited tre i oe Srusge | AS a result we have a series of books admirably 
(8 illustrations) (singie); Black Beauty (Douole). adapted for school use, and which will be 
Single, paper, 12 1-2 cts.; cloth, 20 cts. 
Palos | Dosti 


heartily welcomed by many adult readers.” 
» paper, 20 cts.3 cloth, 30 cts. CONDENSATION NECESSARY. 


72 
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Descriptive Circulars containing the Tables of Contents af each number and volume 
of the Series mentioned above will be :ent to auy address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago : 
4 
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SUCCESS ATTAINED. 


eres including “ 


SEVERAL NOS. IN PREPARATION. 








Pror. Eowarp Everett Hate, Jr.. Ph.D. (Halle), of 
Union Coilege, Schenectady, N. Y., has edited E1cut 
UMBERs, viz, — 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged for Young Read- 

ets (single), Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). 

é (single), maps. of the Lake (double', 

complete. ae poe (8Selectons), (single). rth 

es’” (sineie). ms of Knigh - 

: of Sir Launfal’’ (double); 
estward Ho! ’’ (double). 





Wi L.1AM L. SAvEr, Editor, Evening Stan- 
dard, New Bedford, said recently, “ We know 
the objections to the condensation of master- 
pieces of fiction. Ordinarily, the process is 
akin to that of condensing a sunrise, or of con- 
densing amountain. Yet there are conditions 
under which condensation is indispensable. 
Moreover the multiplicity of good books makes 
it necessary often that the reader shall condense 
for himself. In this case,it is better that the 
work should be done by practiced hands. In 





GEORGE WINCH, Princip.«l of Varney School, Man 
chester, N. H.: * The Standard Liter: tare Series has 
been in my school from the first. My pupils wait anxiously 
for each new number toarrive. ‘Ivanhoe’ .condensed) 
is a great delight to them, whereas a volume of thecom- 
plete work has for over two years remained unread.” 





The follov ing are recentcollege-admission requitements: 


Evangeline, Twice-Told Fajen Let of the Mohicans, 
Ivanhoe, Vision of Sir Launfal, ez a/i. 


Please send for New 24-page,Circular, with 
Contents of First 30 Numbers. 








NUMBERS IN PREPARATION: “Silas Marner,”’ by ‘‘George Eliot; ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii,’’ by Bul wer-L.ytton; “* Dutchman’s Fireside,” oy James K. Paulding; “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,”’ by Jules Verne; ‘‘Three Musketeers,” by Alexandre Dumas; “ Swiss Family Robinson.” 





BOSTON: 352 Washington Street. New England Teachers will save delay by addressing Boston Office, If outside New England, please address New York Office. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY : 43-47 East 10th Street, NEW YORK. 
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EVERY TEACHER Should Use and Recommend 












IN 16 DEGREES. 








HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“Konu-LNoor’ Drawina PENCILS 


THEY NEVER BREAK 
NOR SMEAR, 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., "PORTERS 23 W. Houston St., New Vork. 





NATURAL SLATE. 
SLATED CLOTH. 
LIQUID SLATING. 












BLACKBOARDS.* 


Send for 144-page Catalogue of School Supplies. 


J. M. OLCOTT & COMPANY. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


CHICAGO: 


EW YORE : 84 Wabash Avenue. 


70 Fifth Avenue. 





INTERLINEAR. | 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET &ST., PHILADELPH IA 


FOR # BOTANICAL # STUDY. 


Relloga’s How to Teach Botany. 4 manuat ot methods and of Plans for ork in 


Piant Study. By A. M. Ke.iocc. 











Do you know how to teach this most beautiful of subjects? 
Do you know how to make it full of interest and profit? 
Do you want help and suggestion ? 







Every teacher can make a beginning in Nature Study in a successful way by following the guidance o1 
this little book. It was made for the busy, earnest teacher who wants help to make her work the best possi- 
. ble. It is fully illustrated. Bound in limp cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


Sherman’s Floral FDU. For Piant Avatysis, Description, and Drawing. 


Arranged for beginners in plant study by E. C. Serman. Two opposite pages are devoted to cach plant; 
on one are forms for plant description and the other is to be used for drawings of parts of the eed An 
analysis accompanies the above-mentioned pages simple enough so that it may be used successfully by those 






unacquainted with technical botany. It is illustrated. Teachers of botany should use it in their classes. _ It 
is simpler and cheaper than any other plant analysis. _ For botanical work in the grammar .and intermediate 
grades it is of great value. Price, 15 cents Write for special rates for introduction. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


If You Can Reach a Hundred Thousand People 


for a hundred dollars and ten thousand people for fifteen dollars, it may pay to reach 
both sets, but it will not pay to reach a great number of the smaller sets at a dollar 
and a half a thousand until you have exhausted all the larger sets that can be reached 
at a dollar a thousand. This is an argument for confining your advertising to the 
papers of large circulation. The cost of preparing copy and other incidentals to se- 
curing the advertising in ten papers of five ‘thousand circulation each sometimes 
exceeds the entire cost of insertion in a paper with fifty thousand circulation. 

How important then to use such papers as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and PRIMARY SCHOOL which reach about seventy- 
five thousand actual subscribers in all parts of the United States before taking up 
local papers of small circulation and limited field. Rates low for circulation Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 




















BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our og ee me containing normal school 
apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
Io cents, 





ESTABLISHED 1865l. 


FIMER & AMEND, 


< 205-215 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best gual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 





S. 

Glass blowing and en. 

graving done on premises, 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


_ WILLIATI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 





| BERCY’S TEXT- 








Complete catalogue on application. 








_ ¢ ESTERBROOK 





for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 









“VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 









pees cate ERBROOK  & COS) 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


our 


26 Joun Street, New Yorx 


Works: Campen, 


" f 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, | ! 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, - - CHICACO. - - 


§ecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrato, N, ¥. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
1 Asbiusoe Place, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


% King St., West, Toronto,Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’ , Denver, Colo. = Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 ath St, Washington, D. Cc. 414 Century RP’! *y, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 7 4"fv" 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. se goes both locally and ‘ciety: “We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or ‘address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
t5o Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx City 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F, B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 








New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. — 


Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ .« AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, 4.M., Manacer. - - 37 THE Hizr, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED Ktadergarten ; Primary (rst, i a th grades): Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 
. be q Principals (Ward, Village, District, igh Schools; Special; of Drawing, Music, Pen) 

TEACHERS manship, Commercial Branckes, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 

Our fatt*ful services guarantee satisfaction. | 





100 Normal and College Graduates Wanted 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
@ EAsT 14th STREET, N. Y. 





To correspond with teachers 
ante and employers. Have filled 

vacancies in17 States. Oper- 

ate in every State, 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 





THE ALBERT AND CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Towa, 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommer ds suferior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with schoo! officials, 





KELLOGQ’S BUREAU teccners “aia 


Established 1889, has, during the past eight years, supplied Hundreds of good 
positions for live teachers. Positions have been filled in Thirty Different 
States. at salaries from $4,000 down, in all grades of school work. This 
Bureau believes in “ Fitness.” Capable teachers are heartily recommended. . 
Correspondence solicited from live teachers everywhere. Manual, with full 


particulars, for stamp. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 E. oth Street, New York 


KINDERG ART EN 221 Scoou surrutes 


Send for Catalogue, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 14TH Sr., New York. “ 


§ “_ « Ressons +in+ Clay + Mordefing 


The Most Practical Book on this Subject 
THAT HAS YET APPEARED. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 
It gives efficient directions for making 
each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled 
and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 
It is snecabiay illustrated. 
It is entirely new—just published. 
It is the book you have long been looking for. 
It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. . 
It costs only 27 cents net, including postage. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 














SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES WALL MAPS. 


352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


patterty F RE NC H—-Without a Master 


“‘PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
and Conversation.”’ 
The latest and most successful method, gives 
imitated pronunciation, and copicus vocabularies, 
200 pages, paper boards, goc.; cloth soc. postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union Sq., N. Y. 
An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: ‘*To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


84% OZS. AT #$20—8170., 
Price, Postpaid, 81,00 Memory Booklet Free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @@ 
every one. Methods approved oe 
leading educators. Exper: Reve and 
competent instructors. Takes y 
sparetime only. Three courses, 47/7 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
condition and prospects. 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full partiou- 
lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehool of hee 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘* The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must bedisposed 
of shortly after publication Addtfess 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 6t E, 9th St., N.Y. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 











A 


1067 ARROWHEAD, 


1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York. 





WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 











PRICE MEANS NOTHING UNTIL YOU SEE THE GOODS. 


264-page 
CATALOG 
and 
Supplement 
Free 


and Postpaid. 


Send Now! 





THE AAB MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in guality, convenience and Price, 


Duty Free Prices to Schools. 





ibscribe One Dollar 

sue Journal of Applied Microscopy °s sit 
Sapte Copy Fares. 

Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
561 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 



































TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
Catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 clenily printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York, 


Indigesh 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 


lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





The Highest Point in Typewriter 
Quality and Equipment—the 


NEW CENTURY 
~ CALIGRAPH 





TWO NEW MODELS. Nos. 5 and 6 


Descriptive Booklet on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


Some Cautions to be Observed in 
Child Study. 
By Ossian H. Lang. 


The exuberance of the first proselytes in child study 
has given many a speaker and writer of a satirical turn 
of mind an opportunity to say witty things about peda- 
gogic fads. The truth is, that some of these énthusi- 
asts did appear ridiculously pompous when they sol- 
emnly told how Johnny winked, and what Nellie said, 
and how Charlie neighed like a horse, having been ca- 
joled into the beiief that this was genetic psychology 
done in a scientific way. However, all things new have 
a grotesqueness all their own, and it is this very gro- 
tesqueness which helps to make them talked about. 
The critic has, in more than one way, aided the intro- 
duction of the very thing he was opposed to, by croak- 
ing about it too noisily. 

Notwithstanding all the funny stories that have been 
aimed at the efforts of the advocates of child study, not 
one sane and intelligent person has seriously doubted 
the pedagogic value of an intimate knowledge of chil- 
dren. It may be that sometimes a speaker fond of 
smart argument is heard protesting that special, con- 
scious child study is unnecessary to a successful educa- 
tion; but he invariably defeats his own scoffings by the 
logic of the appended attempts at proofs. True, there 
are many good educators among mothers and teachers 
who know a great deal about children, though they 
have never heard of child study; but does that prove 
that they never studied children? It is an absolute 
waste of time to attack or defend child study from this 
direction; sophistry is not a branch of present-day ped- 
agogics. 

While the raison d’etre of child study cannot be de- 
nied, the methods in vogue in this particular fieid are 
certainly open to criticism. And, indeed, Prof. Miin- 
sterberg is justified in sending a stray shot at-the kind 
of child study which has at present a monopoly. ; 

Most of the mistakes in methods have their origin in 
mistaken views of the motif of child study. 

Some there are who think they have discovered in 
child study a means of revising the fundamental truths 
of pedagogy,a new kind of higher criticism, as it were. 
These friends are usually very gullible, and are apt to 
swallow whole in their enthusiasm many of the psy- 
chomanic morsels served up by yellow pschologic 


experimenters in yellow Sunday journals. Being 


extremists, they will hardly remain true to their 


worship of pedagogic metaphysics long ‘enough 
to feel the awful disappointment that might be in store 
for them, and we need not shed one single tear in their 
behalf. Child study has not come to destroy founda- 
tion principles, nor to deprive them of one jot or one 
tittle of their vital force. 

With many others, child study is a pretty toy. Vol- 
umes of genuine, adulterated, and bogus sayings of 
-children have been published for their special delecta- 
tion. Sometimes the credulity of these friends is rather 
severely tried by the: bright little books purporting 
to be collections of children’s sayings. I have not 
found one interesting publication of this kind which 
does not contain a number of cute counterfeits 
mixing truth and fiction in a most fascinating 
way. Even Dr. Sully has not been able to keep his 
books of child studies free from colored statements 
which add considerable brightness to the collection, but 
can hardly be expected to have pedagogic or psy- 
chologic value. 

The trouble with the general run of children’s sayings 
is, that they are so decidedly commonplace tnat a col- 
lection of them would have but little selling power. The 
love for fairy tales is not stored away with the top and 
the doll; adults enjoy them fully as much as the chil- 
dren, and a flavor of them seems to be necessory to 
make child study palatable to those whose sole ob- 
ject is to be entertained. 

Child study, to be sure, is not the one and all of edu- 
cation, but it is too serious a matter for simple diver- 
sion. It is a pity that a great many earnest teachers 
have been led to regard written collections of miscel- 
laneous child observations as helps to their educational 
work. It may be laid down as an axiom that these ob- 
servations have full value only for the one who gathered 
them; to others they may be suggestive, but nothing 
more. One might as well attempt to study botany in 
a library or from an herbarium bought of some col- 
lector. With every observation put down in writing 
there is connected a residuum of experience which re- 
mains concealed. 

I do not wish to be understood as decrying study 
of the records of child observers in general. A great 
deal of valuable thought may be gathered from such 
studies of individual children, as those of Perez and 
Preyer, and the preserved character sketches, 
written under the direction of Basedow, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Ziller, and others. But the feature of 
greatest worth is again the suggestiveness of these 
records, and not the observations themselves; in other 
words, their chief value is to be found in the method 
pursued in gathering the observations. 

{Here Mr. Lang spoke of the value of complete in- 
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dividuality pictures of pupils prepared by the teacher 
her own for pedagogic guidance. ] p 

It is in child study as it is in nature study; there is 
too much reading of books and too little actual obser- 
vation. 

There seems to be no agreement as to what is really 
worth studying. The majority of leaders in this child- 
study field point to physiological studies, and here 
much valuable work has been done in recent years. 
But these studies have really no direct bearing upon 
education. They merely establish the physical and 
physiological factors which must be considered in ped- 
agogic procedure. Nor are teachers generally capable 
of carrying on these investigations in a scientific way. 

What good does it do to set teachers on a hunt for ba- 
cilli, for cases of myopia, chorea, neurasthenia, and 
other physiological defects? All this is the business of 
the medical practitioner who is skilled in pathological 
diagnosis, particularly the school physician. The fact 
that many schools are still without medical inspectors 
does not invalidate the justice of the position here 
taken. 

The day must come when a school physician is 
considered as necessary as a teacher; but meanwhile 
any medical diagnoses teachers may be led to attempt 
are worse than useless, unless the teacher happens to be 
one of the very few who have an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with human anatomy and physiology. Even under 
the most favorable conditions, it is doubtful whether a 
teacher could make any practical use of this sort of 
data. Where there is no regular medical inspection, 
there ought to be at least a thorough annual physical 
examination by a physician. At any rate, no child 
should be admitted to any school without a medical cer- 
tificate setting forth his physical defects, if there are 
any. 

It may be that there are many here whose views are 
diametrically opposed to mine as regards the value of 
anatomical and physio-psychological studies of children 
carried on by teachers who have no preparation for 
making reliable diagnoses of this kind. Still, I be- 
liéve to have disposed, at least to my own satisfaction, 
of the futility of making child study a substitute, instead 
of one of the aids of pedagogics, the danger of allowing 
it to become a mere toy, instead of laboring for its devel- 
opment into a serious research in the interest of educa- 
tion, and the blunder of putting lay people to work on 
investigations which only a thoroughly-trained physiol- 
ogist can conduct with profit, I may now turn to those 
schemes which have at least the appearance of justice 
and pedagogic usefulness. It may be well to consider 
briefly the various motifs from which these latter plans 
may originate: 

Firstly, the child study may be conducted 7x the in- 
terest of psychologists. These studies, so called, may 
consist either in the mere collecting and recording of 
observations, or an actual experimentation on children. 
The former is of doubtful value; the second, decidedly 
pernicious. No doubt, experimental psychology 
occupies an important field, and those teachers 
who are qualified to assist in its developmeut 
may be justified in contributing data. But how 
they can expect ever to get any pedagogical re- 
turns is more than I can see. Then there is much 


danger that the psychological amateur work will 
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deprive ambitious teachers of what little rock bottom 
they have to stand upon. Psychalogic experimenta- 
tion on children ought to have as little place in the 
school as vivisection. It is not necessary, and opens 
the way to grave dangers. 

Secondly, there are child studies conducted in the in- 
terest of pedagogy. The usual procedure is that 
teachers are requested, by some one who is, or thinks 
he is, expert in determining educational values, to 
furnish particular facts about children. Those who 
thus aid in the accumulation of data may thereby obtain 
The collector’s gain is rather 
doubtful, unless he is favored with an unusual amount 
of native shrewdness and possesses experience .coupled 
with thorough pedagogic insight. Even then, he will 
be safer if he relies only upon such information as is 
gathered under his direct supervision. It isa well-known 
fact that most of the child studies of this character 
are mere summaries of nicely-classified prejudices 
and opinions generally which reflect what teachers 
would have stated in similar terms without going 
to the trouble of a special investigation. It may be 
replied that usually the children’s answers to certain 
questions are gathered. Even that changes the result 
but slightly. Children, like the “ grown-ups,” are not 
willing to aid in any scheme that will reveal their weak- 
nesses. A great deal of nonsense has been proclaimed 
with solemnity, purporting to be revelations of chil- 
dren’s likes and dislikes. “ What books, what songs, 
what games, do you like best?” and other inquisitories 
of similar character give birth to so much guessing as 
to what the teacher would be pleased to hear, that the 
result will not add one iota to our capital of peda- 
gogics. And right here let me add that I am firmly op- 
posed to all methods of prying and spying into the child 
soul, unless there is serious and absolute need for it. 
The child’s secrets must be respected, and the things 
which appear most hallowed to him must not be rudely 
handled. How many of you would be willing to an- 
swer pointed questions touching your thoughts con- 
cerning your innermost feelings? Respect the child! 

Pedagogy has gained much from such studies as 
Hall’s “ Contents of Children’s Minds.” The caution 
to be observed in investigations of this sort is, not to 
mistake a knowledge of words for ideas, and vice versa. 
It is very difficult, at times, to draw any definite conclu- 
sions. Many students of normal schools and colleges 
stand high in psychology who have not the penumbra 
of a psychological idea. They might as well have gath- 
ered their knowledge from a dictionary. Nowehere 
else is so much caution required as in examinations into 
the knowledge contained in a child mind. I think that 
J do not hit far off the mark if I say that seventy-five 
per cent. of the injustices committed by teachers are due 
to defective methods of examinations, intended to be 
studies of the contents of children’s minds. Even the 
best of teachers are human, and that means they see 
the child, not as he really is, but as he looks through 
their apperceptive spy-glasses) Such work as has 
been done by Dr. Rice ought to prove particularly 
helpful as suggestive of what every superintendent 
ought to do. 

I thank the president of this department for his cour- 
tesy in making my subject read, “ Some Cautions to be 
Observed in Child Study.” He evidently suspected 
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that I would not furnish him anything complete any- 
way, and his consideration for your comfort also de- 
serves special commendation. Let me, then, conclude 
my paper with a few fragmentary remarks, embodying 
some of my convictions cencerning the purposes of 
child study and the methods employed in carrying them 
out. 

Nothing final must be expected from child study. 
Every human being surrounds himself with some re- 
serve, and even if teachers could look right into the 
child soul, they would not be able to understand it. 

The most fruitful line of child study is that which aids 
the teacher to determine the effect of his teaching upon 
pupils, to find out whether the children have grasped 
ideas, or only words, and to watch their educational 
growth. Studies of this kind are really self-examina- 
tions, and ought to be invaluable sources of counsel 
as regards choice of studies and form of instruction. 

Closely allied to the latter form of child study is 
that which tests the educability of pupils. This in- 
cludes the study of their educational needs, as well 
as of their capacities. If rightly conducted it will 
prove a valuable aid to a recognition of what is good 
for the pupil, and what is best adapted to further his 
growth. 

Really profitable educational child studies can be 
conducted only by trained teachers who possess ped- 
agogic knowledge, skill, and, above all, tact and love 
of children. Trained educators derive from child 
study invaluable data revealing the educational needs 
of their pupils, and they turn it to good account also 
in the testing of the effect of their methods of teach- 
ing. 

Child study does not aid in the discovery of what 
is best to give the child to supply his educational 
needs. This fact is often lost sight of. It may be, 
for instance, that we can determine the child’s likes 
and dislikes in certain directions, but we do not find 
through child study the pedagogical treatment 
needed. . 

The child’s appetites are not a reliable index to his 
needs, A boy, and a narmal one at that, may be 
fonder of green apples than of oatmeal. There is no 
such thing as spontaneous recognition of what is good 
for him. Some teachers have found that children can 
be fed even on grammar. 

Still the children’s appetites and interests must be 
studied. It is absolutely necessary that they should 
be known. Economy is the watchword of modern 
pedagogics. The study of interests reveals the lines 
of least resistance in the child’s make-up. Child 
study here serves the most useful purpose. 

A strong argument in favor of training in system- 
atic child study is that teachers thereby acquire habits 
of child study, chief among which is the habit of look- 
ing constantly for the educational effect of their 
teaching upon and in the development of their pupils. 

Just one more word and I am done. All child 
studies must have behind them, under them, and 
within them, an educational or pedagogic purpose, if 
they are to be of any help toteachers. Before begin- 
ning an investigation, it must be known what to do 
with the result. 


(Paper read before the Child Study Dept., N. E. A., at Washing- 
ton, July 11, 1898.] 
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Manual Training, Purpose and Value. 


By Job Barnard, Member of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 


Manual training has received such general attention, and has 
been actually in vogue under widely differing conditions and 
circumstances, for such a length of time, and with such favor- 
able results, as to carry it beyond the stage of experiment, and 
to insure it a permanent position in the public-school system. 
It is incumbent upon officers and boards charged with the 
duties of school administration to make provision for it in the 
most liberal and general ways that may be found useful or 
expedient in their several localities. 

Many municipalities have already provided commodious, 
convenient, and substantial buildings, with machinery and 
power, tools and material, and a corps of good teachers, for 
the use of these schools, their pupils usually coming from the 
high schools. We are happy to be able to state that Congress 
has just placed its approval upon this kind of education by an 
appropriation of $12,000, for the establishment of kindergartens 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, and $125,000 
for the purchase of ground and the erection of a building for 
a manual training school. 











Albert G. Lane, Chicago, Ill., who has been made assistant super- 
intendent of the schools of Chicago at a salary of $6,000. 
Pres. Andrews, of Brown, takes his place as superintendent. 


We need more kindergartens, and more such special build- 
ings for the manual training schools, all over the country, with 
the best teachers that can be obtained; but we also need 
smaller shops and convenient. rooms in the vicinity of the 
graded schools where pupils of every grade may have the ad- 
vantage of this kind of training, modified to suit their several 
states of advancement and growth. 

We may assume that manual training includes all systematic 
training of the various faculties of the body, as part of a gen- 
eral scheme of education, by actual doing. This doing of real 
work cultivates the motor nerves, as well as the nerves of 
sense; it develops the muscles and tissues of the body; it stim- 
ulates and strengthens he brain. 

To be of use in the city, the central office, or telephone ex- 
change, must have wires running to it from it, which can 
there be connected. If the wires all terminated at the central 
office, without possible connection, the message sent might 
cause a plethora of knowledge at that point; but of what use 
would it be to the business of the city? So, if the brain was 
constituted and disconnected in such a manner that 
all the impressions or dispatches received by it from 
the outposts, the extremities of the body, or from 





There will be no issue of this paper during the weeks 
ending July 30 and August 6 and 13. The next num- 
ber will appear on August 20. 
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any part of the environment in which the body 
moves, were retained by it, and there were no motor nerves by 
which this knowledge could be expressed, or sent out again 
to other brains, no progress could be made, and the accumu- 
lation of knowledge by any individual mind could be of no use 
to others. But, happily, it is a law of life, that so soon as the 
child acquires knowledge, he endeavors to give it expression 
by word or act; and by the getting and giving of knowledge 
the sensor and motor nerves are both used and developed; and 
the brain to which they are both attached becomes the useful 
central office or exchange, and is expanded and strengthened 
by its use. 

There is one fact which seems to distinguish manual training 
from all other kinds of education; namely this, that it involves 
a plan, pattern, or idea, simple or complex, to be thought out, 
formed, and executed. This requires mental effort first, and 
then a positive physical exertion, to express the conception in 
material form. It also requires the concurrent operation and 
co-operation of mind and body, and not the exercise of either 
independently. We must think while we work, and work while 
we think. If we would obtain useful knowledge, we must not 
only read, hear oral teaching, commit to memory, and medi- 
tate on what we have learned, but we must endeavor to tell 
what we know to others, and to apply our knowledge to the 
practical uses of life, by doing with our might whatsoever our 
hands find to do. By this, the doing faculty is not only de- 
veloped, exercised, and matured, but the knowing faculty is 
also enlarged, disciplined, and made more reliable. When we 
try to teach others what we think we know, we are surprised 
to find out that we are not certain of our own knowledge. 

Speaking literally, manual training means the training of the 
hands; but as hands are symbols of power, their training really 
signifies a systematic use of the whole body, so as to put it 
under the control of the mind, and thus to acquire the power 
to execute skilfully, accurately, and promptly, whatever is 
undertaken by the mind. The doing of the thing planned is 
not, in the educational sense, for the purpose of making some- 
thing of commercial value, or for teaching a2 trade; but it is 
for the purpose of acquiring the power to do as one wills to 
do, or may be useful. It is for the purpose of mind-making, 
sense-sharpening, brain-culture;,to have all the faculties of see- 
ing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, quickened, culti- 
vated, and perfected; and the power to form correct judgment 
created. 

Many years ago I read a story written by Henry Ward 
Beecher, entitled “ Norwood,” and I remember only a single 
sentence and a single character in the book. The character 
is Abiah Cathcart, a New England farmer, of whom the author 
said, that “he first thought out his work, and then worked 
out his thoughts.” This is what is required of every 
pupil in a manual training school. 

As a layman, I may be excused if I make a mistake by 
claiming too much; but I think the term is broad enough to 
include kindergarten work, drawing, penmanship, cooking, 
cutting, fitting, and sewing, modeling in clay and sand, with 
or without other tools than the hands themselves, as well as 
tool work in the shops; but I believe that the term as defined 
by school men, who have given the subject much careful study, 
is more restricted in its meaning, being strictly used to include 
only “the training of the hand in the use of tools and in prac- 
tical drafting as a part of a system of general education.” It 
is claimed by them that it does not include kindergarten work, 
laboratory work in science, and illustrative teaching, on the 
one hand, or the teaching of trades on the other. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. John A. Chamberlain, director of manual training in 
the District of Columbia, prepared, in 1890, a teachers’ man- 
ual, in which he defined the term in the following words: 
“ Manual training, as understood in the public schools of this 
city, includes everything in the course of study in which the 
hand does a part. It includes clay modeling, stick laying, and 


paper cutting and folding in the lower grades; freehand draw- 
ing in all grades; paper-modelmaking, sewing, cooking, and 
bench work in the upper grades; and cooking, freehand and 
mechanical drawing, molding, forging, and machine work in 
wood and metal, and work in the botanical, physical, and 
chemical laboratories in the high school.” 
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Since 1890, the sewing department in the District of Colum- 
bia has grown to include cutting and fitting, five schools now 
being conducted for this work, and they are attended by the 
girls of the sixth grade. Plain sewing is only taught to girls 
of the third, fourth, and fifth grades, and in the rooms de- 
voted to other school purposes. The girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades attend the cooking schools, and sewing is not 
taught to those above the sixth grade. Modeling in clay, 
from nature, is taught to the pupils in all the grades; and carv- 
ing in clay is taught from the fourth grade to the eighth. 

It has been the aim in the Washington schools to make 
some form of manual training applicable to every child in 
every grade from the kindergarten to the high school. This 
has involved some original work, or modification of the forms 
of work more frequently taught in the secondary schools. How 
well we have succeeded in our aims must be left for others to 
judge. We do not claim that what we have attained is perfec- 
tion, but we do claim that an examination will disclose an ap- 
plication of the practical idea of manual training in every year 
of public school work in this district, as a purely educational 
exercise. 

We have fifteen shops, located conveniently for the boys 
of the seventh and eighth grades of the white schools, where 
carpentry is taught. Here they design and make those things 
usually designed and made in such schools. They use tools, 
but no power, except their own hands. They are allowed much 
freedom in choosing the article to be made, within certain 
limitations, and whatever is undertaken is constructed on cor- 
rect scientific principles. They make boxes of different 
shapes, screens, stools, tables, stands, desks, book-cases, cabi- 
nets, and other things. The boys of the Central high school 
attend the machine shops on O street, where they have use of 
steam power. There are six carpenter shops for the-boys of 
the colored schools, located singly, three in the city, and three 
in the district outside the city, besides three in the Miller 
building on H street, where they have steam power, and where 
one machine shop and one blacksmith shop are also located, 
making eleven shops in all. Mr. J. H. Hill is the director in 
charge of the Miller building and the three carpenter shops in 
the city; the three in the district outside the city are under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s direction. 

The colored boys of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
attend these shops, with a few from the fifth grade. The 
colored high school also sends a few boys to the shops in the 
Miller building. 

The girls from the colored schools are learning sewing, 
cutting and fitting, and cooking with as much interest as the 
white girls. 

For further details of the work of our schools, and for some 
very interesting and able papers on this subject, I refer to the 
board of trustees for the year ending June 30, 1897; particularly 
to the valuable reports therein of Supt. Wm. B. Powell, and of 
Director John A. Chamberlain. Besides these, the reports of 
Dr. F. R. Lane, director of the high schools, Mrs. Susan E. 


W. Fuller, director of drawing, Mr. E. S, Jacobs, director of 
cooking, and Mrs. M. W. Cate, director of sewing, all contain 


interesting matter on the subject of manual training. In the 
same volume, the report of the various officials and teachers 
of the colored schools will also be found of much interest, as 
showing how readily the pupils of these schools take hold of 
practical work of this kind. 

The purpose of manual training, as already indicated, is to 
raise the standard of character and scholarship, and to develop 
more evenly and perfectly the growing mind. It is to teach 
children their own capacities for doing things; how things can 
be done; what it is possible for willing hands to accomplish, 
and what is beyond their power. It is to inspire self-reliance 
and confidence in the intelligent, and to check the egotism of 
the ignorant. 

While its purpose is educational, and its greatest value to 
develop the mind, to 

“ Hew off the block and get out the man,” 
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there are other incidental results which may be expected from 
this training, all of which have their value. 

It helps the young man or woman to decide with better 
judgment upon a vocation; it removes prejudice, and inspires 
respect for those who do the work of the world; it increases 
the intelligence of the mechanic, and enables him to do better 
work, and to command higher wages; it lessens crime by fur- 
nishing something useful and interesting “for idle hands to 
do;” it discourages the growth of that helpless, impracticable 
individual, who is educated above his capacity, and has more 
knowledge than he can use, and who is characteried by Pope 
as 

“ The learned blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 


Another result that may be expected from this training is 
that it will make men and women more trustworthy, more cap- 
able of truth-seeing and truth-telling. The eye is trained to 
see correctly, and positively, and the mind to judge truly at the 
same time. If sight is clear, and judgment sound, and expres- 
sion accurate, then the bystander, on whose testimony life, lib- 
erty, and property often depends, and who has no wish to give 
any false impression, is enabled to tell the truth, and justice is 
done to the neighbor. The witness who is most capable of 
telling the exact truth, according to my observation and exper- 
ience of many years in the trial of causes before judges and 
juries, is the man who has been trained in designing, drawing, 
and making things. The civil engineer, the architect, the 
builder, are representatives of this class. They can tell what 
they see so as to make others see it correctly. They can dis- 
tinguish between condition and a theory; between a fact and 
an illusion; between the true and the false, and their evidence 
will often enable a court to reach a just conclusion, where 
otherwise it would seem impossible. 

I suppose that every boy raised on a farm has always wanted 
to do something new, that was beyond his ability to do well, 
rather than to content himself with doing such work as he 
could properly do. The reason of this seems apparent. It is the 
self-activity of the growing boy; he is reaching out for some- 
thing more than he himself can do; something that a man does. 
The work usually assigned to him, such as turning a grind- 
stone, using a rake or hoe, feeding the stock, and bringing in 
wood, is all well enough from an economic standpoint, but it 
is mere drudgery to the boy. There is no mind in it; it re- 
quires no thought, no planning, no designing; he wants to 
“make a hand,” and take on the responsibility of some job 
on his own account. As soon as he has learned to do a thing 
automatically, without thinking about it, there is no more edu- 
cation in it, and from an educational standpoint, it would be 
better to set him a new task; or, what is still better, if possi- 
ble, give him his choice of two or more new tasks. 

In the winter, the country boy usually goes to school, and 
does chores night and morning, with a full day’s work on Sat- 
urday. When spring comes, he probably has to quit school 
and help in the field. 

As a rule, the city boy has no such opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his self-activity in manual work, and hence does not 
get the vigor of mind and body by mixing study with work 
that the country boy does; and for this reason, needs the man- 
ual training school most, and needs it early in his school life. 
The boy that grows to maturity on the farm, not only lays in 
a good supply of energy, but actually accumulates considerable 
general knowledge, if he is inclined to take advantage of “rainy 
days and Sundays” for reading and study; and yet he knows 
less, as a rule, than the city boy. Why is it, then, that he so 
often outstrips the city boy in the race of life, and becomes 
distinguished as a man when he enters upon a career of busi- 
ness or politics in the cities? I think it is due to the power 
to execute; and this executive ability is acquired by the actual 
doing of things in the growing period, when brain and muscle, 
will and understanding, are being made in the daily life on the 
farm. 

I once heard a prominent member of the cabinet deliver an 
address at a banquet on Pres. Lincoln’s birthday. He said 
that Mr. Lincoln was sometimes spoken of as an uneducated 
man. He wanted to correct history, in so far as that impres- 
sion may have been believed, and to deny it. He said that 
Mr. Lincoln had unusual educational advantages. Thrown 
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upon his own resources in early life, he had learned and prac- 
ticed all kinds of work on the farm, and with his father’s car- 
penter tools; had lived in three new states of this union; had 
aided in building a flat boat, and making two voyages to New 
Orleans with produce for market; and in his leisure moments 
had learned to read, write, and cipher, and had acquired a 
taste for good literature, all before he was twenty-one years of 
age; and such a life of work, travel, and study, while he was 
growing up, had laid the foundation for that noble character, 
that gentle soul, that intellectual power, which made him so 
much loved and honored. 

I need not now take time to give you other instances, where 
character and learning acquired under similar circumstances, 
have led to the highest positions of trust and honor in this 
country. They are familiar to you all; your reading and ac- 
quaintance will suggest many such. 

Where the work performed is wholly planned by some other 
mind, and the one that executes is merely the hand of the 
other, there is not that growth of brain and nerve for either 
that there is where the mind that plans, and the hand that exe- 
cutes, are united in the same person. Hence, while there is 
great discipline in working in factories, for railroad companies, 
in telegraph offices, in all kinds of machine shops, the educa- 
tion is not so beneficial as where the workman has to use 
more mind. It is true, he acquires regular habits, and a quick 
ear, a steady hand, a sound judgment, about the special thing 
he is set to do, but learning only one thing, that soon becomes 
inechanical, and the mind does not increase from the merely 
automatic bodily activity. 

The great numbers now being educated in agricultural col- 
leges, technical, industrial, and trade schools make it evident 
that there is a growing demand for better trained men and 
women to do the higher class work required by our advanced 
civilization. The public school should assist in supplying this 
demand, and in fostering the inclination for such courses in 
the minds of its pupils. 

Mind, when reduced to its simplest terms, is composed of 
only two faculties, will and understanding. These may also 
be represented by the terms affection and thought; impulse 
and intellect; love and wisdom; heart and head; goodness and 
truth. 

Both of these faculties must be exercised and cultivated, if 
a perfect mind is to be formed. The will, or desire to do, and 
to have is not to be repressed, but it is to be drawn out, di- 
rected, and instructed until the understanding matures and the 
judgment is formed. 

The pure imagination and the good emotions are to be 
awakened. The perfect form of created things should be made 
plain in thought; and then the thought should be clothed, or 
embodied, or ultimated in the material form. 

The pupil in the manual training school should see clearly 
that every picture, statue, house, church, cathedral, city, mon- 
ument, car, bridge, ship, everything made by the hand of man, 
first had its existence in the will. To carry out the will or de- 
sire of the builder, he had first to study the subject, so as to 
arrange the details in his mind, and form his plans in thought; 
then to gather and prepare his materials, and put his working 
plans on paper; and then to attain the end wished for by giving 
the thought the material body in which it can be seen by 
others. Thought can never become visible, except when it 
takes on a material form, either in spoken words, sounds 
formed by the vocal organs, or written words, symbols, formed 
with the pen, or type; or pictures; or the concrete form, made 
by the hands, tools and machines, from wood, stone, metal, 
or other material. 

By all this training the will is developed, as well as the 
understanding; the emotions are cultivated; the taste, the love, 
the affection, is elevated and purified; and the whole man is 
perfected, morally, physically, and intellectually; and this is 


the end and value of all true education. 


(Paper read before the Department of School Administra- 
tion, N. E. A., July 8, 1808.) 
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Education Manual Training. 
True Tests. 


By Chas. H. Keyes, Holyoke, Mass. 


The teacher should be, 
an artisan or an 


teacher, not 
should _ be, 


first of all a 


engineer. His special 


first of all, education, and not some branch of me- 
chanical art. The manual-training teacher, too, needs 
rather more of the teaching art and the philosophic 


training which alone can give the power to study human de- 
velopment accurately, because this must, in the nature of 
things, be largely individual work. He is compelled to know 
books well, tools better, boys best. 

Any justifiable course in manual training is not to be made 
up after the manner of a composite picture, or by putting to 
gether the most striking of-the models used in a dozen of the 
best-known manual-training schools in the country. It can 
be made up by continuing the practical experience of good 
manuai training teachers with thoe results of modern investi 
gation of the nature of the pupil to be taught. 

Without motor education, some important brain areas never 
become highly serviceable for any purpose. The education of 
the mobility of any portion of the body educates the sensibility 
of the specific brain areas involved, as well as developing 
strength and precision of the movements. 

Training to steadiness of central movement must precede 
exercises for accuracy of peripheral The 
weakness in mental ability in the 


movement. boy 
more quickly reveals his 
manual-training-room than in the history class-room. He who 
undertakes to plan a course of study in manual training with- 
out reference to the psychological and physiological reactions 
of its exercises, is but a blind groper. No course whose de- 
velopment is solely along the line of growing stubbornness of 
material and increased number and complexity of the tools 
called into use, is likely to result in true education. 


We go on establishing isolated manual-training high 
schools and accepting for them the stamp of class 
schools. Setting these schools off by themselves com 
pletes the work begun by removing from the cur- 
riculum the traditional culture branches; and this des- 


pite the fact that the girl in a literary course or the 
boy in a classical course may need more than others the de- 
velopment that the manual-training work will bring. 

In methods there has been the same disposition to imitate. 
For example. the early manual-training high schools based the 


work in mechanical drawing on the course in woodwork, des- 
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pite the fact that no teacher, no draguhtsman, no mechanic, 
believes that the sequence and development most logical and 
natural for a course in needlework would be at all desirable for 
a course in mechanical drawing. There must be originality 
in our methods of manual training—methods based on reason, 
and not on tradition. 

The methods must be the product of live, sympathetic 
strength, rather than of blind tradition. 


Extracts from an address before the Dept, of Manual and Indus- 
trial Education, N, E, V, 


| 











J. A. Foshay, Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Los Angeles has been chosen as the place for the next meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association, in July, 1899. 
The vote of the board of directors stood as follows: 


Los Angeles, - - - - 20 
Salt Lake City, - - - = "2 
Portland, - -e - - 8 
Tacomah, - = = = - 3 

















St. John’s Avenue School, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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National Educational Association. 


Department Meetings. 


Below are given reports of nearly all the sessions of the various departments of the N.E.A. Abs i 
: 310 .E.A. stracts of a great number of impor- 
tant papers were publised last week, and a few additional ones appear in the present number. Reports of the ppm sessions of the 
National Council and the departmental sessions omitted from this number will be printed during the month of August. 





Kindergarten Department. 


Che opening address of the Kindergarten Department was 
made by Mr. E. Peckman Mann, of this city, who spoke ear- 
nestly of the work accomplished by kindergartners and their 
value in the community. He said that this system of educa- 
tion was introduced into Washington in 1871 and, in conse- 
quence of the interest aroused by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 
School authorities have been convinced of the need of kinder- 
gartens by the success of those which have been maintained by 
private subscriptions. Congress has this year consented to the 
request of the school board of the District of Columbia, to es- 
tablish kindergartens in the public-school system. 

Miss McCulloch, of St. Louis, presided. Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, of Chicago, not being present, her paper was read 
by her niece, Miss Grace Fuller. | 

The vice-president of the Kindergarten Department, Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill, of New York city, spoke on the great efforts 
of the kindergartens to bring nature into their work. The 
children play with sand, shells, and pebbles; they design with 
seeds; they mount leaves and flowers; make tiny forms and 
gardens in window boxes and in the sand. All winter the 
children treasure cocoons, and are wild with joy when the real 
fairy story comes true in the spring; they watch fishes, snails, 
turtles, and pollywogs in the aquarium. Not only does she 
long to bring nature to the child, but far more to take the child 
to nature. Miss Merrill quoted reports from Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston, giving accounts of outdoor 
children’s gardens. In St. Louis, one enterprising kindergart- 
ner turned an old brick yard into a living flower garden, helped 
in her work by eighty little children. 


“Ideal Play of the Kindergarten” was discussed by Miss 
Susie Pollock, of Washington, She pleaded for recognition of a 
child’s spontaneous activity; an activity which means growth 
of mind and body and spirit, to show interest in their thoughts 
and plays; to be in sympathy with their games, and so influ- 
ence and direct their inherent activity to a higher and more 
controlled expression. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The subject of discussion at the second session was “ The 
Influences of the Kindergarten Idea.” 

Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, opened with a glowing 
tribute to the influence of kindergarten training, not only in 
primary departments, but throughout the school system, even 
penetrating the doors of the university. He contrasted the 
process of the “new education,” as it is called, of unfolding 
the child mind, training his sense perception, and opening his 
eyes to a recognition of eternal verities with the old-fashioned 
didactic text-book methods. From the standard of a teacher 
of many years’ experience, as well as from a philosophical 
standpoint, he claims the kindergarten to be a vital necessity 
in the important work of educational development. ‘Mr. Sol- 
dan gave high tributes of praise to the philosophical insight 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, who has so advanced the philosophy of 
education and to the noble perseverance and magnificent mind 
of Miss Susan E. Blow, who he claims has done more than 
anyone else for our rapidly-perfecting system of education, not 
only in the kindergarten, but to the very doors, and through 
them of universities. 

Miss McCulloch then rose to present Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, and 
spoke of the curious coincidence that made to-day the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, not only of Mrs. Boelte’s life as a trainer, but 
also of the day on which she read her first paper. before the 
N. E. A., which met in Elmira, N. Y. Miss McCulloch com- 
mented on this jubilee of twenty-five years spent in behalf 
of children and the influence exerted over child life, and read 
some charming verses on the subject. 

Mrs. Boelte then read her thoughts, born of ripe experience 
on “ The Development of the Inner Life of the Child,” an ab- 
stract of which appeared in The School Journal last week. At 
the close of the paper beautiful roses were presented to Mrs. 
Boelte. 

Mrs. James L. Hughes gave a “ Kindergarten Message to 
Mothers,” in which she said that, “ We as women have. not 
honored ourselves enough as mothers. While to many moth- 
ers an increase of family seems to take away leisure and oppor- 
tunities of cultivation, she has in reality the opportunity to fit 
herself for the highest human office—that of motherhood. As 
Froebel’s idea of childhood comes to be accepted as_the true 
interpretation of Christ’s love for children, we face the con- 
clusion, that parents are responsible for the training and un- 
folding of their children, as well as for heredity.” 

The officers elected in this session are: President, Mrs. 
Maria Kraus-Boelte, New York city; vice-president, Miss 


Florence Lawson, Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, Miss Alice 
Parker, Washington, D. C. 
_ Over 200 persons registered in the “ Kindergarten Reg- 
ister.” Of these, 119 are active, and thirty, as students and 
graduates. Representatives came from Ontario, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, California, Colora- 
do, Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
— Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Utah, Nebraska, North Da- 
ota. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago, spoke on “ The In- 
herent Spirituality Concealed in Humanity.” 


Elementary Education. 


Pres. Hailmann announced that, owing to the enforced ab- 
sence of two of the speakers, the program would be slightly 
different from that announced. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Miss Mary F. Hall, supervisor of primary work in the 
schools of Milwaukee, Wis., spoke on “ The Value of the Hand 





Mary F. Hall, Supervisor of Primary Education, Milwaukee. 


in the Acquisition of Knowledge, and Expression of Thought.” 
Miss Hall is an enthusiast on the benefits of manual training, 
and showed conclusively that only by employing and directing 
the natural energies of the healthy child can the best develop- 
ment of his brain cells be attained, and that hence manual 
training is an essential feature of successful education, both 
mental and moral. 

Supt. George Griffith, of Utica, N. Y., proclaimed himself 
a friend of manual training, which he had long adyocated, and 
which he had introduced into the schools of Utica and other 
places. But it was necessary, he said, to utter a word of cau- 
tion against giving too prominent a place in the school course 
to this work. “It has its place, and we must give it its due 
share of attention,” said the speaker, “and it is a stroke of 
policy to recognize it as a part, and a part only in education.” 
At one time it was necessary to exaggerate the place of man- 
ual training, in order to introduce it in the school; but there is 
danger nowadays of losing sight of the fundamental law that 
self-activity is not to be limited to manual work. 

Mr. Griffith went on to say that reasoning is as truly self- 
activity as the exercise of the hands, and that teachers must 
recognize the fact. Renu 

The part of the brain devoted’ to motor activities is large, 
compared with other sections, and in exercise through the 
hand this part of the brain is educated, and it was shown that 
in manual training one of the most important channels, both of 
attaining and expressing knowledge is opened; and to be of 
real value, must be begun when the child is young; yet, there 
is no danger of mistakes when we hold that our instruction 
should be all objective. “Use objects, in order to get rid of 
objects, and to establish the fundamental ideas so clearly that 
we may work without objects,” was a law of-instruction which 
Supt. Griffith impressed forcibly upon his hearers. 
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The speaker closed his most interesting remarks with the 
statement that he had observed that children universally took 
more interest in manual training than in most other things, 
and therefore it should be used, not only in the shop, but ap- 
plied in all lines of school work.—geography, arithmetic, draw- 
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Supt. George Griffoth, Utica, N. Y. 


ing, etc.—to cultivate the imagination of the children, giving 
life to the work through the hands. 

The second paper of the session was delivered by Prin. Rich- 
ard Waterman, of the Chicago schools, who illustrated his 
address on “Manual Training in Elementary Schools” by 
descriptions of the work as carried on in the Chicago system. 

One of the most interesting features of his paper was an ac- 
count of the teaching of domestic science, where not only is 
cooking taught to the girls, but housekeeping in all its 
branches, from bedroom to cellar. © 
_ “Manual training, to be of value,” said Mr. Waterman, 
“must be with a purpose,” for, only so are the best results at- 
tainable, inculcating accuracy, promptness, and neatness. 


SOCIAL EFFORTS OF PUPILS. 


Mr. Waterman was followed by Supv. B. C. Gregory, of 
Trenton, N. J., who was to have discussed a paper by Mr. 
Hughes, of Toronto, on the desirability of fostering the social 
effort on the part of the pupils. In the absence of Mr. Hughes, 
the subject was most admirably treated by Mr. Gregory, who 
showed the disadvantage of the old system of holding children 
to arbitrary standards of competition. The only true measure 
of each child is himself, and rivalry is always opposed to help- 
fulness and the fostering of the best spirit in a class. He 
showed that the child who, though possessing smafl capacity, 
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Supt. B. C. Gregory, Trenton, N. J. 


does faithful work, is worthy of as much or greater praise than 
the naturally bright pupil who stands at the head of his class. 
Mr. Gregory closed his remarks with those most beautiful 
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and encouraging words of Geo. Eliot, “ Failure after long per- 
severance is better than never to have had a striving worthy 
the name of failure.” 


Joint Session Secondary and Higher Education, 


At the joint session of the Departments of Secondary and 
High Education Dr. James M. Green, state normal school, 
Trenton, N. J., spoke on the questions, “ Are there studies 
that, as constants, should be pursued in some measure in every 
course in the secondary schools, and in the freshman and soph- 
omore years of college? If so, what are these constants, and 
what should be the minimum requirements in each in these 
six years?” In the course of the discussion, Dr. Green said 
that most schemes of education err in being found with refer- 
ence only to what should be, without regard to what it is. The 
conditions actually existing must not be overlooked. Not only 
the present, but the future, life should be considered, and not 
only the idividual, but society. This question, he said, should 
be preceded by another question; viz., Are there common lines 
of mental activity which continue from the secondary school 
into the first two years of college? Evidently, there are; 
as, for example, those of mathematics, language, and history. 
Under the head of mathematics Dr. Green said that arithmetic 
should be completed before entering the secondary school. After 
this point should come algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc., 
to the close of the sophomore year. Language study should 
cover discussions of various subjects in the styles of the most 
marked power. The practice of requiring a certain few literary 
works as entrance condition to college in language is unfortu- 


nate, as it leads students to devote attention to these works © 


alone to the neglect of other equally important subjects and 
stvles. All of the classic and standard writers are included in 
the list which Dr. Green recommends, and nearly every theme 











Dr. James M. Green, Principal, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


connected with government or society which is of general in- 
terest. 

History instruction in simple narrative form should be be- 
gun with children even before they are able to read for them- 
selves. The aim of history study should be the principles of 
government, the advantages, economical and political, of 
different forms of government, the traits of character which 
are of greatest value in political and social leaders. In closing, 
Dr. Green made a strong plea for those three studies as con- 
stants, mathematics, language, and history. 

Prof. Frank Thilly, of the University of Missouri, opened 
the discussion of the paper by outlining his view of the fun- 
damental constant in eudcation. This is the facility of break- 
ing up the world as it comes to the individual in experience, 
and then re-constructing it to serve the needs and purposes of 
the individual. Prof. Thilly thinks that the natural sciences 
should be added to the list of Dr. Green. Three years of such 
study, three hours a week, should be devoted to these sciences. 
As a minimum, Prof. Thilly recommends two years. The 
speaker took up the mental sciences. He jwould require two 
years for history, one for economics and politics, and one at 
least for psychology and ethics. Referring to language study 
in secondary schools, Prof. Thilly called words the frozen con- 
cepts and judgments of mankind. Language begins with 
facial expressions and gesture, and develops into the use of 
symbols. Four years for language were recommended, the 
time being devoted chiefly to modern languages. 

Mr. Ramsey, of the Fall River (Mass.) high school, contin- 
uing the discusson, referred to the paper and discussion of Dr. 
Green and Prof. Thilly as interesting, scientific appreciations 
of different branches of knowledge. He regards it as a mis- 
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take to think that we are able to say just what lines should be 
universally pursued by students. He would go no farther than 
to prescribe English and one other language in the secondary 
school and in the first two years of college, leaving it open to 
students to elect. Mr. Ramsey spoke of his own view as 
“educational heresy,” but his opinion is based upon experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Robinson, of Rock Island, spoke in confirmation of the 
view of Mr. Ramsey on the basis of his own experience. He 
considers that we must make a minimum of requirement in the 
essentials and leave the question as to other studies for stu- 
dents and their parents to decide. We should adhere neither 
to a purely elective nor to a pure requirement policy in the 
secondary schools. 

Mr. J. M. Davis, superintendent of secondary schools of 
Iowa, emphasized the necessity of plenty of good reading for 
the moral and civic training of pupils. 

Prof. A. T. Ormond, of Princeton university, emphasized the 
need of the pupil for guidance and direction in the choice of 
studies. He would not make one rigid requirement for all, 
but requires one or more of several alternative courses. Very 
often neither the pupil nor his parents is able to elect wisely. 
There are certain constants, such as language, nature study, 
history as including some instructidn in political and social 
principles. Our educational experiences should be taken into 
account in the consideration of this question. 


In closing the discussion, Dr. Green limited the question to 
the matter of constants. It is not the question of electives. 
Dr. Green wishes to deprecate the idea that the child is able 
to choose his own studies. Natural science, manual training, 
drawing, and other subjects need to be taught, but not as con- 
stants. 


Prof. Thilly emphasized the point that the question is not a 
purely experimental one. We cannot treat such problems by 
an experimental, laboratory method, such as we use in physics 
or chemistry. 


The second paper was presented by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the Wisconsin state university, on “ The Better Preparation of 
Instructors for Secondary Schools.” Education was considered 
a development of knowledge for its own sake. Froebel and 
Pestalozzi promulgated the view that childhood has its own 
laws of growth. An outgrowth of this thought is the necessity 
of educating the teacher for his special work of instruction. 
Prof. O’Shea traced the history, in brief, of the instruction of 
teachers of secondary schogls. He considers that our present 
facilities for this purpose in America are very poor and mea- 
ger. An interesting account of the preparation for teaching 
found by actual examination of teachers in several sections of 
the country was a revelation of the actual facts. An able dis- 
cussion of the needs of the instructor for his work and the 
nature of the training which will satisfy those needs followed. 
In many cases secondary teachers fail to interest their pupils; 
to make them feel that they understand and sympathize with 
them. Not only the theory, but the practice, of instruction 
should constitute the preliminary training of the teacher. A 
therough comprehension of the needs of teachers as qualifica- 
tions for their work was manifested throughout the paper. 

Prof. Walker B. Jacobs, of the Providence (R. I.) high 
school, presented the view that the defects of teachers are due 
to failure to satisfy demands made upon them. First and most 
important is the demand for knowledge of the subject by the 
teacher. More teachers are wanting in knowledge of their 
subject than in knowledge how to teach. A second demand 
is that of method. This comes historically from Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. It is a demand for recognition by the teacher of 
the principles of growth in knowledge. The mind naturally 
proceeds from particulars to universal principles, for example, 
and not from principles to particular facts. 

Miss Connally, of ‘Washington, spoke of some students who 
take the theory of teaching before they study the subjects 
which they are to teach. This is unfortunate, but promising. 
Mr. Roberts, from Missouri, emphasized the need of practical 
tact and an honest interest in the pupil for his own sake, as 
well as an interest in the subject for its sake. Prof. Hinsdale, 
of Michigan university, mentioned two points of view from 
which the teacher views his subject—the academic and the ed- 
ucational—the subject for its own sake, and the subject as an 
educational tool, which, in the hands of a competent teacher, 
may mold the pupil. The academic training of the teacher 
must go before the professional training, and we should not 
emphasize the latter to the neglect of the former; yet, too 
much knowledge is possible. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Missouri, spoke on “ The Natural Endow- 
ment of the Successful Teacher for His Work.” Those who 
fail after years of experience, as a general rule, would not have 
been helped materially by normal training, although the 
speaker believes in the special preparation of teachers for their 
work of instruction. 

In closing, Prof. O’Shea remarked that the secondary school 
is not the only place where poor teaching: exists. There is 
more poor teaching in the universities than in the high schools. 
A ishvockoo! teacher should be.a college or university gradu- 
ate, nothing less, and state examiners should require of them 
a normal training in addition to knowledge of the subjects to 


~be taught. This is the practical solution of the educational 


problem. 
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Secondary Department. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session opened with about two hundred present. The 
subject discussed was “ English and Rhetoric in the Secondary 
Schools.” 

After the election of Mr. R. R. Upton, principal of the 
Chillicothe high school, as assistant secretary in the absence 
of Mr. E. G. Cooley, Prin. John C. Hanna, of Columbus, O., 
read a paper on “ English the Core of a Secondary Course.” 
Many studies at present find their place in the high-school 
course that should be left to colleges and universities, such as 
psychology and higher mathematics. The speaker bitterly 
criticized the present college entrance requirements as ne- 
cessitating pupils reading many authors and works that are 
utterly devoid of interest. Mr. Hanna urged (1) English, a 
required study throughout the first eight years; (2) English, a 
required study for every course and pupil throughout every 
year of the secondary course; (3) English, in its grammar, his- 
tory, composition, rhetoric, literature, the core of all courses 
of study in all grades, particularly in the secondary schools, 
about which all studies should be arranged, and all demands, 
both of calling and life, may be fully met. 

Prin. Samuel Thurber then discussed “ Some of the Main 
Principles of Secondary English.” English study in the sec- 
ondary schools divides itself into three parts: (1) Training 
in the use of language; (2) the study of English literature; and 
(3) the scientific study of the English language. Language 
is acquired only by absorption from contact with an environ- 
ment in which language is in perpetual use. The youth absorbs 
only when his interests are aroused; hence, the great thing is 
to provide an environment from which the speech “ye | be ab- 
sorbed. Manuals of exercises in language are worse than use- 
less. The great means of teaching English, both for vocabu- 
lary and formal correctness, are reading, writing, and speaking. 
Writing in any modern school is constant; there should be 
no day without a line. The English teacher may, and usually 
must, make his composition work periodic. Composition 
themes may be anything that interests youth. All composi- 
tions must be written for the sake of saying something—the 
best possible thing the writer can evolve. All the rhetoric 
to be taught should be in the teacher’s mind and habits. 

Miss Charity Dye, of Indianapolis high school, followed 
with “ A Proposed Four-Years’ Course in English for Second- 
ary Schools.” Printed copies of this course were distributed 
through the section, with explanatory comments, giving Miss 
Dye’s assumptions, in holding that the course proposed is 
sound, stating the problem in hand in the teaching of English, 
the basis for selection of literature, the order of discourse, 
forms and provisions of the course. _ n 

Mr. W. F. Webster, of Minneapolis, presented a “ Syllabus 
of a Course in English.” This syllabus covers four years, pro- 
viding for. narrative and descriptive composition for the first 
year, exposition the second year, and for clearness, force, and 
elegance of sentence-structure in the third year; first semester, 
novels, and versification and criticism; second semester, and 
for pretentious compositions approaching two thousand words 
each, in the fourth year, under the critical supervision of the 

acher. f 
aes were made by Prin. Lyon, of New Jersey, Prin. 
Ramsay, Fall River, Prin, Thurber, of Boston, and others. 


Higher Education. 


The Department of Higher Education was called to order 
by Pres. R. H. Jesse, of the University of Missouri. 


NO UNIVERSITY COURSES WITHOUT COLLEGE PREPARATION. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university, pre- 
sented a paper on the question, “ Should the under-graduate 
curriculum of four years in colleges and universities be short- 
ened by allowing such freedom of elective in the junior and 
senior years that a bachelor degree and a professional degree 
may be obtained in six years?” Mr. Butler is the originator of 
this plan of arranging studies in Columbia university, and has 
always maintained a deep interest in the workings of the sys- 
tem. He referred to the necessity of a course, a broad, liberal 
culture preparatory to professional training. There are only 
two strictly professional schools in America; viz., the Howard 
law school and the Johns Hopkins medical school, using the 
term in the sense of schools which cannot be entered until a 
college course has been completed. We have altogether too 
many schools of law and medicine in America, many of them 
being carried on as private investments, which bring large re- 
turns to the proprietors; they admit students, very often, with- 
out any liberal education whatever. The time has come when 
law and medicine are no longer learned by professionals. The 
college seeks to place a liberal education underneath the pro- 
fessional training. The'college stands between the preparatory 
school and the professional course, and must show that it can 
fill the time in such a wav as to compensate for the time and 
money spent. The truth is. that the college can scarcely 
effect its aim, and the reason is obviously the fact that the stu- 
dent must be twenty-five or thirty years old before he can set- 
tle down in life; but wherever the college is a part of a univer- 
sity, and the range of electives is very broad, the student may 
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elect in such time a way as to enter his professional course of 


training at its second year, instead of at the first. His elec- 
tives can thus be made to cover the first year of the profes- 
sional course. 

At Columbia university, the arrangement of the course is 
such as to make this possible, and Mr. Butler says that it has 
resulted in these electives being taken by students who never 
expect to take professional courses afterward. This is espe- 
cially true of the law courses, though it is also true of the sci- 
entific and the medical courses also. There are certain studies 
in mental science, in political science, etc., which all students 
desire. and these are made available to all in the junior years. 

All this is possible only in cases where the college is a part 
of the university system. In the 420 or 430 colleges in which 
this is not the case, the question arises whether the course 
should not be reduced to three years. After reducing the 
entrance requirements, the professional schools have length- 
ened their courses, and the question whether the law and med- 
ical courses should not be extended over from’ four to seven 





Pres. R. H. Jesse, University of Missouri. 


years, is continually discussed in our day. The real soluton is 
not this, but rather to raise the entrance requirements, and to 
eliminate those studies now included in the professional curri- 
cvlum, which are not immediately suman with professional 
traning. 

Dr. William B. Smith, of Tulane university, New Orleans, 
discussed the paper of Dr. Butler. He does not think the ex- 
feriment of Columbia university is a radical solution of the 
problem. There is a great deal of waste due to proper organ- 
ization and adjustment in our educational system. A great 
step toward this will be a cutting into two of the college 
courses, and the policy outlined by Dr. Butler is really one 
step in this direction. The policy of Columbia university is 
really a shorten:ng of the college course; but the natural point 
of cleavage is at the beginning of the junior instead of the 
senior year. The German schools give to their pupils about 
the same training at the age of fourteen or fifteen years which 
our students get in freshman or sophomore years. Our pres- 
ent college course, without sacrificing any of the culture ele- 
ments which it contains, may terminate with the sophomore 

















year; and the student may begin his professional training at 
the age cu: eighteen or nineteen years. We may say two years. 
This result is now being accomplished in Germany and Eng- 
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land. Our college will be about equivalent, on its classical and 
scientific sides, to the German gymnasium and the Real schule, 

Prof. A. T. Ormond discussed the question of shortening 
the college course. The method of shortening the college 
course in years is one with which Prof. Ormond is not in sym- 
pathy. The four years of college, each of them, are the most 
important years in the history of an individual. Human life 
and their value is too great, both to the individual and to so- 
ciety. In place of the reduction in years, Prof. Ormond sug- 
gests a re-organization of the educational system as a whole, 
so that the secondary course will not contain studies which can 
be omitted until the college course. 

Pres. J. M. Baker, of Colorado university, emphasized the 
need of some step in the direction of saving time now lost. 
He favors the re-organization plan and the arranging of 
studies so that a year can be saved by election. He fears we 
may possibly be forced to shorten the college course, in order 
to save it. Young people are short-circuiting the college 
course continually. . 

Prof. King, of Grinnell college, Ia., thinks there is the same 
difficulty with reference to the high-school course. Probably 
the professional courses should contain only subjects of pro- 
fessional value, and be preceded by some sort of liberal educa- 
tion. 


A FEDERATION OF COLLEGES. 


The second paper was presented by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of 
Michigan university, on the question, “Is it possible and de- 
sirable to form a federation of colleges and universities in the 
United States similar to the national federation of medical 
schools?” As to the success of this federation, Prof. Hinsdale 
says it has been measurably useful and successful. The organ- 
ization, briefly outlined by the speaker, its aim and method 
seem most commendable in themselves. The elevation of the 
colleges and ‘universities waits upon the development of other 
institutions and of the natural resources of the country. If a 
federation of higher educational institutions will help this ele- 
vation we should have it. Many colleges attempt graduate 
work without possessing the means of doing it. Very often 




















Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Professor of Pedagogy. Univ. of California. 


colleges and universities come into existence by duplicating 
the instruction of other schools when they are not neces- 
sary, to say the least. Possibly a federation might be able to 
exercise a wise restraint upon this tendency. 

Such a federation would be useful in maintaining high en- 
trance and graduation requirements. The federation need not 
be made national in its scope, to start with; the distances of 
different centers from each other might prove fatal to the 
movement. ; 

There is plenty of needed work which such a federation 
could do. This could be done by discussion and co-operation. 
There are many obstacles to be overcome; but it is well worthy 
of thoughtful consideration and discussion. 

Mrs. Ellen Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, of Boston, introduced the open discussion of Prof. 
Hinsdale’s paper by an interesting account of the Boston 
Alumni Association. Membership was limited to persons 
possessing a B. A. degree from some college or university of 
good standing. To determine what colleges possess this stand- 
ing was difficult. The association has come to exercise an up- 
lifting influence upon the curricula of colleges, and in some 
cases has been influential in preventing the granting of char- 
ters to colleges which would be a burden to the educational 
system of the country. Alumni interest themselves in the ele- 
vation of the curricula of their colleges. 

Pres.. J. M. Baker, of Colorado university, suggested a plan 
by which such a federation could be brought about: 
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LAW EXAMINATIONS. 


Prof. Taylor, of the University of New York, spoke on the 
“Requirements for Law Examinations.” The state of New 
York requires twelve years of pre-professional work from 
those who apply for examination for admission to the bar. It 
becomes necessary for examiners to know the standings of the 
colleges, the universities, secondary and primary schools, 
where this pre-professional work has been done. A federation 
of colleges and universities would be of great assistance to the 
examiners of the state of New York. 

At the close of the general discussion, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report next year on feasible plans of effecting 
such a national federation of colleges and universities. 

The following officers were elected for next year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. R. B. Fulton, chancellor of the University of Miss- 
issippi; vice-president, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, professor of ped- 
agogy in the California university; secretary, Dr. G. A. Taw- 
ney, Beloit college, Wisconsin. 


Normal Department. 


Pres. H. H. Seerley, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, opened the nor- 
mal-school section with an address, in which he said: 

“ The normal schools west of the Mississippi, and east of the 
Rocky mountains, are young; the population is mixed as to 
origin and language. The work of the teacher must be to 
unify ~ the demand is for good elementary teachers 
to do this. Salaries are small; the standard of qualification 
not too high. The normal school is the medium through 
which a better condition must come. To get light on this 
subject, three classes of people were consulted. 








Pres. H. H. Seerley, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


First, college professors, who emphasized the need for better 
scholarship, who believed that the normal schools should be a 
part of the educational system of the state, with a complete 
unification of the system. 

Second, city superintendénts, who believed also that pupils 
are admitted before being properly prepared, and that many 
are graduated who were not fitted, either by nature or kind, 
for their work; that there is a tendency to make teaching a 
trade, instead of a profession. 

Third, normal school teachers who see a necessity for 
scholarship equal to that possessed by those having had a four- 
years’ course ina high school. The importance of the practice 
school and the necessity for much practice were granted by 
all. 

NORTH CENTRAL NORMAL. 


Normal schools in Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
were treated by Mr. R. G. Boone, of Ypsilanti, Mich: “ Here 
from the questions sent out and from the answer received, sub- 
stantially the same results were obtained—that scholarship 
must be truer, broader, and surer; that the practice school 
must give the normal-school teachers the actual daily experi- 
ences that alone bring knowledge and skill, and save them in 
their professional life from the necessity of blundering.” 


PACIFIC NORMALS. 


Pacific Slope normal schools were spoken of by Mr. E. T. 
Pierce, of Los Angeles, Cal. This report dealt in definite and 
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close data gathered from several California schools respecting 
subjects taught in the normal schools, the time devoted to 





Pres. Richard G. Boone, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


each, and the time and value in relation to theory and practice. 


SECOND SESSION. 


State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, presented a 
report on the normal schools of the Middle states. Great 
differences exist among the normal schools of these states. 
New York and Pennsylvania have each twelve or thirteen nor- 
mal schools, while New Jersey and Maryland have but one 
each. Conditions of admission into these schools vary in the 
different states, and perhaps to some extent even in the schools 
of the same state. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder, president of the Colorado state normal 
school, spoke on the “ Training, Model, and Practice School.” 
These terms were distinguished and defined. The training 
school should be both a model school, or observation school, 
and a practice school. The speaker described the ideal man or 
woman who should be the inspiring and energizing head of 
such school. The critic teacher should love children, nature, 
literature, and art. She must be in full sympathy with her 
pupil teachers. Frequent conferences of training teachers and 
pupil teachers should be held. The practice school should be 
the center of life in a normal school. 





Pres. E. T. Pierce, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The discussion of Dr. Snyder’s paper was opered by Dr. 
Theo. B. Noss, principal of the California, Pennsylvania, state 
normal school. He emphasized the thought that the practice 
school should be made central and vital in the work of the 
whole normal school. All teachers in the normal school 
should be in full sympathy with the work of teaching which 
their students have to do when they go out from the school. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Wilson, of Rhode 
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Island, Dr. J. N. Wilkinson, of Kansas, Dr. Downing, of New 
York, Dr. Taylor, of Kansas, and others. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 





Dr. W. J. Milne, Pres. State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. Theo. B. Noss, of California, Pa.; vice-president, Miss 
Marian Brown, of New Orleans; secretary, Prof. J. N. Wil- 
kinson, of Emporia, Kansas. 


Child Study Section 


The interest in the subject is evidently not declining, for, as 
has been the case at every meeting of the N.E. A. since this 
section was organized five years ago, its program was listened to 
by a larger and more enthusiastic audience than those of any 
other department. 

The president. Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of Madison, Wis., after re- 
ferring to the progress of child study and the purposes of the 
movement, iulroduced as the first speaker Ossian H. Lang, the 
managing editor of Zhe School Ffournal, who read a paper on 
“*Some Cautions to be Observed in Child Study.” He noted the 
tendency to collect unreliable anecdotes of children’s sayings and 
reporting them as if they were facts of scientific instead of mere- 
ly suggestive value and to set teachers to making investigations 
which only specialists are capable of carrying on successfully. 
The value of child study to psychology was then indicated, with 
the limitations and dangers that should be recognized. Really 
profitable educational child studies can be conducted only by 
trained teachers, who possess pedagogic knowledge, skill, and 
above all, tact and love of children. “The strongest argument 
in favor of training in systematic child study is that teachers 
thereby acquire Aadits of child study, chief among which is the 
habit of looking constantly for the educational effect of their 
teaching upon and in the development of their pupils.” The 
“4 is printed in full on another page. 

red W. Atkinson, of Springfield, Mass., next read a paper on 
“ A Year's Study of the Entering Pupils of the Springfield High 
School.” A series of questions concerning the pupils who en- 
tered the high school there were asked of grammar school prin- 
cipals, high school teachers, parents, as regards health, temper- 
ament, character, scholarship, greatest ability or weakness, chief 
interests and home conditions, such as time for study, exercise, 
etc. The pupils themselves were also asked to answer the ques- 
tions in regard to their reading outside of school. The teachers 
thus learned more about their pupils and the special needs of 
each individual, and the parents appreciated the interest shown 
in their children, so that much better relation and understanding 
is promoted. Some astonishing and serious facts were also 
learned as to neglect of proper eating and exercise by pupils and 
serious instances of worrying over studies. 

The third paper, by Prof. Edgar James Swift, of the Stevens 
Point, Wis., normal, treated of “ Heredity and Environment: A 
Study in Adolescence.” Two hundred boys in the Waukesha 
reformatory. Their teachers were questioned, and as about 87% 
were in good health it would seem that heredity was favorable. 
As to mental ability, not quite one-third is reported as being good, 
which is only about half as large a per cent. as at the Elmira re- 
formatory. Twenty-eight per cent. were fatherless and 31% 
motherless, while 22% have step-mothers and 15% step-fatners, and 
32% report unkind treatment from step parents. Either insanity, 
epilepsy, or chorea was traced in 13% of the ancestry and 10% were 
of criminal ancestry, though in many cases were of convictions 
for drunkenness. Most of the fathers were laborers, many of 
them skilled, and according to the statement of rhe boys, 86% 
were good. The percent. of the parents who were addicted to 
drink is 37, but the per cent. of drunkenness is little greater in 
the sons of drunkards than the others. A larger portion learned 
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to drink outside of the home than at home and more than half 
began to drink between 10 and 15 years of age. Suggestions 
from companions and from books read were evidently important 
educational influences. Most of them had spenta great deal of 
their time on the street. That children of criminals are not 
necessarily criminals is shown by the fact that 83% of the children 
of criminals placed in good homes by the Minnesota State School 
for Neglected and Dependent Children developed good character. 

The age at which most of the boys of the reform school were 
sent there indicates that the criminal acts were usually performed 
at about the time of beginning adolescence, hence surroundings 
should be made more favorable, especially at that time so that 
their increased activity at this time may take right directions. It 
is doubtful whether in three-fourths of the cases criminal ten- 
dencies are anything less than a convenient name with which to 
cover our social failure in education.” 

Owing to sickness, Prof. Thurber was unable to present his 
paper on “ The Reading of Children in the Adolescent Period,” 
and Dr. Albert Leonard, for an unknown reason, was not present. 

After the close of the last paper all the topics were discussed 
in an animated manner, participated in by Prin. C. E. Keyes, of 
Holyoke high school, Prof. Coburn, of Chicago, and many 
others. 


Physical Training 


The meeting was presided over by Dr. Ehinger, president 
of the department. Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of McGill univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, spoke on. the subject, “Influence of 
School Life on the Curvature of the Spine.” The address was 
a scientific discussion of the causes and prevention of curva- 
true. Dr. McKenzie deplored the number of cases in which 
the standing physician approaches more or less closely to what 
Bernard Roth has aptly termed the guerilla type of figure— 
abdomen protruded and head shoved forward. 

The general discussion of the paper was opened by Dr. Fitz, 
who said that parents and teachers should take severe means, if 
necessary, to see that the spines of their children are kept 
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straight. Many practical questions were asked and answered 
respecting the style of writing and desks best adapted to pupils. 

This discussion brought to his feet Supt. Aaron Gove, of 
Denver, Col., who aroused much interest in the audience by 
his pointed questions and discussion. In his talk he intimated 
that he thought curvature was caused more by home than by 
school environment. Supt. Seaver, of Boston, thought that 
much benefit was to be derived from scientific lighting and the 
adjustable desk. Dr.Ehinger, the president, and Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie closed the discussion: . 

Play in physical education was the subject of a paper by 
Supt. G. W. Johnson, of Andover, Mass. He distinguished 
between plav and games, and showed how both should be used 
in school work. r. G. W. Fitz, of Harvard, opened the dis- 
cussion of the paper. He was followed by Miss Stoneroad, 
of Washington, and others. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year were as follows: 
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President, Dr. G. W. Fitz, Harvard; first vice-president, Dr. 
W. O. Krohn, of Illinois; second vice-president, Miss Ellen 
LeGarde, Providence, R. I.; secretary, Miss Rebecca Stone- 
road, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, was 
the first speaker. His subject was “The Effect of Exercise 
on the Vital Organs.” He contrasted the motives for physi- 
cal training among the ancients (preparation for war among 
the Romans, accumulation of beauty among the Greeks) with 
gur own idea of establishing nerve enrgy. To acquire this 
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energy, he urged that exercise should not follow too closely 
alter eating; that it should not be excessive; that plenty of 
sleep should be indulged in, gymastics not being taken very 
early in the morning; that it be a matter of mental rest, not a 
forcing of the will. He agreed with the idea, that all other 
things being equal, the man who takes the most out-door ex- 
ercise will live the longest; and on this ground he urged that 
outdoor recesses be continued, not put aside for calisthenics, 
which are also valuable, in their place. The putting aside of 
all alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics, the speaker considered of 
vast importance. 

Dr. Henry Ling Taylor, of New York city, spoke upon the 
same subject. As Dr. Harris had warned against excess of 
exercise, Dr. Taylor touched principally upon the value of 
proper exercise. During school age, while play should be in- 
dulged in, formal physical training forms an essential part of 
a solid education. During maturity and decline, the monotony 
of too specialized labor, as well as other restraints preventing 
development, may be mitigated by the pursuit of some in- 
terest during leisure hours, involving varied exercise out of 
doors, such as climbing or rambling with rod, gun, or camera, 
or ———, of a taste for nature—rocks, plants, insects, 
or pirds. 

Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
reported some experiments made in the laboratory of that in- 
stitution, regarding the effect of action upon the brain. He 
remarked that the mind of woman had to be stimulated in so 
different a manner from that of man that the experiments re- 
vealed a very different action. Dr. Witmer affirmed that ac- 
tion and reaction are much more rapid in man than in woman, 
and attributed the difference to the man’s possession of greater 
brain activity. However, he acknowledged, that in other par- 
ticulars woman’s brain might be active, and she proves herself 
as intelligent as man. 

Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of Boston, Mass., opened the discussion, 
calling attention to the fact that too many boards of education 
and parents seem to think that physical training is merely a 
means of occupying time and keeping children out of mischief; 
but it is only a means of building up brain and muscle 
systematically, and should be introduced into the schools for 
its pedagogical value. He thought that physical training 
should not take the place of play, nor play the place of physi- 
cal training; in other words, that recess was one thing, train- 
ing, another. The discussion was continued by Dr. Pitts and 
by various members of the audience. 


Music Department. 


The music section of the N. E. A. was treated to a fine musi- 
cal program, and found a most appreciative audience. 

“Music as a Stimulating Factor in the Development of the 
Child ” was the subject of a paper by Mr. E. W. Pearson, su- 
pervisor of music, of Philadelphia. ° 
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Miss Marie Ruff Hofer, of Chicago, read a paper on “ What 
Makes Music, and What Makes Children Musical?” in which 
she said, among other things: “Find the purpose of the 
song, and out of it make the interpretation. Artistic presenta- 
tion is the best lesson that can be given to a child. The song 
should tell a story, or an incident. Words should be considered 


‘first. The music it is set to is second. We should not try to 


get too fine musical expression; we should have good music 
for our children, instead of pretty tunes. Out of gqod musical 
material will come an appreciation of the study of harmony.” 

An abstract of Mr. Congdon’s paper on “ Individual Sing- 
ing” appeared in The School Journal last week. ° 


SECOND SESSION. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, of the “ New England Journal of Educa- 
tion,” read a paper on “School Music in Character Making.” 
School music, he said, brings the populace up to the enjoyment 
of the greatest of arts. The influence of good pictures is deep, 
but not so great as that of good music. It is almost as absurd 
to have schools without sunlight as without music. Music is 
of greater service to mankind than any other art. It rests the 
body, balances the mind, and quiets the soul. There is no 
anger in song. The tendency in music is to make one beau- 
tiful. A complete enjoyment of music represents health of 
body, mind, and disposition. Music has greater responsibili- 
ties in reforming character than any other study in the schools. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Adams followed, her subject being “ The 
Next Step, What Shall It Be?” School music, she said, has at 
last come into its inheritance; but we must not rest from our 
labor, as the success we have met with makes our responsibil- 
ity the greater. The importance of the teacher’s influence is 
great in the subject of music. Every school should have les- 
sons from the special teacher, but this is not always possible. 
The average normal school does little for the public-school 
teachers, as they go there with little previous training. School 
children should have good voice training. To the normal 
school we must look for the training of teachers’ voices. The 
great point in song singing is to bring out the thought of the 
song. Use the history and biography of music to interest the 
boys, whose voices are changing. A good teacher is often 
more successful in teaching music than a good musician. The 
special teacher must have the assistance of the regular teacher 
if music is to be used to its fullest advantage in the schools. 
We have laid the foundation upon which to erect an educa- 
tional edifice of more varied beauty and usefulness than has 
yet been constructed, and the pillars of the structure will be 
based on public-school music, which shall include mind, voice, 
and sovl culture. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, of Boston, opened the discus- 
sion. She believed that the one thing needed to put music in 
its right place is to make the regular teacher believe that music 
is an essential, as much as any other study. Music is an essen- 





Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston. 


tail. What does it do for the children? Oue hard task is to 
secure the habit of attention; to see the note, fix its position, 
its pitch, and its length requires intense attention. Use your 
music to secure attention; it will help to get attention in other 
studies; help to retain what they have learned. Use the music 
to tone down and quiet the school, beginning with merry 
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songs and going to the quiet ones, when things are going 
wrong in school, instead of scolding. It will bring sympathy 
and a wililng spirit much more certainly than the fault-finding 
will. It means that when they sing together a sweet unity is 
secured; a forgetting of self; they merge themselves into one 
under the control of the teacher. This oneness is a great 
thing for each child, and for the atmosphere of the school- 
room. The task of the twentieth century is to learn how to 
live together in peace and happiness, and music will be one 
of the most potent agencies in bringing this about. 

The following were elected officers for the coming year: 
President, P. C. Hayden, Quincy, IIl.; vice-president, Mary A. 
Grandy, Springfield, Mass.; secretary, Lucy Robinson, Wheel- 
ing, West Va. 


Department of School Administration. 


The Schoo! Administration Department met at Columbian 
university, and was opened by Pres. Brandegee, of Utica, N. 
Y., who reviewed the history of the school-board organiza- 
tions. Harvey H. Hubbart, of Philadelphia, read a paper on 
“What Kind of Centralization, if any, will Strengthen Our 





Dr. C. M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


School Systems?” He dwelt upon the importance of breaking 
the influence of political activity and concentrating duty as 
well as responsibility. 

Mr. W. G. Webster, of New York, opened the dsicussion by 
stating that he disagreed with the paper only in that it was not 
radical enough. Mr. W. G. Bruce was opposed to all central- 
ization of power, on the ground that it reduced the power of 
school boards and increased that of the superintendent. Dr. 
Woodward, of St. Louis, believed in investing the superintend- 





Dr. W.N. Héilmann, Elect Superintendent of the Schools of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ent with more power and holding him more responsible. Mr. 
Prince, of Massachusetts, said that centralization is a process 
which grows steadily with the progress of civilization. Mr. 
Charles Bulkley Hnbbell, the president of the board of educa- 
tion of Greater New York, stated that he worked under both the 
old and the new systems, and that the evils in the old were 
so apparent that he welcomed the new. 
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Mr. Job Barnard, of Washington, read a paper on “ Manual 
Training,” which is printed in full on another page. 

Mr. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, spoke on the value of 
the study to the extent of which it is pursued in that city, and 
proposed improvements. . 

The following officers were elected: President, E. F. Bradt, 
Ishpeming, Mich.; first vice-president, C. B. Hubbell, New 
York; second vice-president, John F. Hughes, Utica, N. Y,; 
third vice-president, William S$. Mack, Aurora, IIl.; secretary, 
William George Bruce; executive committee, P. N. Sigler, 
chairman; Harvey H. Hubbert, Phladelphia; Edward Welden, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Job Bar- 
nard, Washington, D. C.; A. Lawrence Lowell, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, of Boston, spoke on “ The Pro- 
fessional and Non-Professional Bodies in Our School Sys- 
tem and the Proper Function of Each.” <A _ discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Messrs. C. M. Woodward, of Missouri; Mott, 
of Indiana; William S. Mack, of Illinois; Job Barnard, of 
Washington, and Harlan P. French took a part. Mrs. Edwin 
P. Seaver, or Boston, believed in school-board executive ses- 
sions when the appointment and dismissal of teachers is con- 
sidered. Mr. Job Barnard and Mr. John E. Brandegee dis- 
cussed the question of teachers’ salaries. Mr. Sigler held that 
the best teachers should be secured, no matter where they hail 
from, but preference should be given to local teachers when all 
things are equal. 

Mr. Harlan P. French thought that the method adopted was 
a good one. Character and fitness should determine the selec- 
tion of teachers and nothing else. 


Mr. Hughes, of Utica, N. Y., recommended that the sub- 
ject of heating and ventilating be taken up at next year’s ses- 
sion as a special topic. 


Department of Manual and Industrial Education. 


President E. O. Sisson, of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill., opened the meeting. Prof. J. L. Snyder, of the 
Michigan Agricultural college, Lansing, Mich., spoke of educa- 
tion for the industrial classes. He attempted to prove that the 
public school system does not recognize sufficiently that the in- 
dustrial classes are the backbone of this nation, and does not 
give them the encouragement and help that it should. Supt. E. 
Mackey, of Reading, Pa., took exception to Professor Snyder’s 
idea that the public schools should teach manual training from an 
industrial standpoint, claiming that the culture side of manual 
training should take the precedent, as the practical part is that 
which is the most prominent now before the public. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass., spoke on ‘ Domestic Science as a 
Synthetic Study for Girls.” She said in part: “We, who have 
watched young women step from the college into the home are 
dimly conscious that in the step is often an element of tragedy, 
and that the ignorance of new conditions frequently gives rise to 
competitions in memory which years will hardly obliterate. In 
this country the appeal, not for less but for a broader education 
has come from women themselves, and mothers, after trying ex- 
periences, beg for their daughters a more absolute knowledge of 
wise living than that which they had when they were receiving 
their training. It is this demand which has forced practical home 
training into our educational institutions, and which undoubtedly 
will in a few years make permanent science an art of its own.” 
This paper was discussed by Miss Bowman, of the Ohio State 
university, Ohio. 

“ Manual Training in Horticulture,” by Prof. R. Lazenby, of the 
University of Ohio, Columbus. followed: “It is generally con- 
ceded that there are three quite distinct factors in any well rounded 
system of education. These are angele training and culture. 
In other words, to know something, to do something, and to be 
something, comprises a large part of the duty of man.” Mr. 
Lazenby thought there was too much teaching and too little 
ne Our present national crisis had demonstrated that the 
manual as well as mental training that is given by our military 
and naval schools is just what best fits our youth for eminence 
and renown as a military or naval commander. But if this be 
true for the art of war, it cannot be any less true for the peaceful 
arts and great industries of our times. A strong plea was made 
for manual training in horticulture. The hammar and the saw 
should be supplemented by the hoe and the rake; the budding 
knife and the pruning shears as well as the plane and chisel 
should be used to educate the hand and eye. 

Pres. George T. Fairchild, of the State Agricultural college, 
Manhattan, Kan., believed that horticulture shows, as few things 
do, how nature handles her powers. Its pursuit by children 
opens up a world of activity. It touches the whole system of 
geology, and how we should teach geography. It is also adapted 
to every age and here it is where nature study at first hand, has 
an opportunity to permeate our whole school system. Prof. George 
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A. Robbins, of Chicago, as chairman of a committee appointed a 
year ago read a = Sno upon “ Hindrances and Helps to Manual 
Training and Industrial Education.” He considered it under 
topics of inefficient supervision, the engaging of mechanics for 
teachers, the employment of untrained teachers, how its advo- 
cates retard, the conservatism of teachers, the disrespect for 
manual training, and the lack of funds; the influences which 
have promoted manual training in the past have been state and 
national aid, private enterprise, educational associations, trained 
teachers, and public exhibitions. 

Around the sides of the room were arranged exhibits of wood- 
work, bent iron, —_ work, sawing, mechanical and freehand 
drawing. Among the schools making an exhibit, were the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Baltimore Polytechnic; Rochester 
Atheneum, Rochester, N. Y.; Jacob Tome Institute, Fort De- 
osit, Md. Townsend Industrial School, Newport, R. I.; West 

rook, Maine Grammar schools, the public schools of East Orange, 
N. J., Hoboken, N. J., and Brockton, Mass. The city schools 
were well represented in the various lines of manual training and 
domestic arts. ° 

The most valuable papers presented at the meeting of this 
department were those by Mr. Charles H. Keyes, of Trotyoke, 
Mass., on “ Time Tests of Educational Manual Training,” and 
the one on “ Manual Training in Character Building,” by R. 
C. Bates, of Elmira Reformatory. Extracts from the former 
are published on another page of this number. The latter, by 
Mr. Bates, appeared in the “ Journal of Sociology ” for March 
(or April), 1898. 


Library Department 


The library department opened with the report of the com- 
mittee on relation of libraries and schools. It was recommended 
that the committee be continued, and that it be recommended to 
make a careful examination of the relations now existing between 
libraries and schools, examine with care into such questions as: 

How to induce libraries to acquaint themselves with the needs 
of the school-room ; and how to induce teachers to make them- 
selves more familiar with the possibilities of public libiaries. 

How to encourage normal schools to give more instruction in 
the use of books-in libraries. 

How to induce high schools, colleges, and universities to es- 
tablish “ schools of the book.” 

How to promote the ir troduction of school-room libraries. 

How to induce more public libraries to open special depart- 
ments for children and teachers. 

How to increase the interest of parents in the reading of their 
children. 

The discussions were followed by the papers of Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Greene, and Miss Chase. 

_ Pres. L. D. Harvey announced that he had secured the de- 
sired appropriation of $500 for next year from the council of the 
N. E. A. Mr. Spofford, F. A. Hutchins, of Wisconsin, J. H. 
Van Sickle, of Colorado, Sherman Williams, of New York, O. F. 
Barbour, of Illinois, and Mr. McGinness, of Pennsylvania, took 
part in the discussion. 


Natural Science Department. 


In the absence of Pres. Paul C. Freer, of Michigan State 
university, the opening address was read by Prof Little. The 
subject was ‘The Relation of Science Education in the 
Secondary Schools to that in the College and University.” 
Mr. W. C. Hay, of the Central high school, of Washington, 
spoke on “ The Teaching of Biology in the High Schools.” 
Discussions of the preliminary reports of the Committee of 
Ten, and its sub-committees, occupied the remainder of the 
session. 


Business Department. 


The Business Department opened with an address by D. W. 
Springer, of Ann Arbor, Mich., the president of the depart- 
ment. He made a plea for business education in the high 
schools of this country. The history of the secondary school 
was reviewed, showing their rapid growth. Statistics were 
given, showing the fact that one million of boys between the 
ages of 15 and 19 were not in schools, or engaged in any of the 
gainful pursuits. The high school, he said, has become the 
finishing school for 85 per cent. of the number enrolled. This 
is a business age. With 12,000,000 voters in the land, there 
are 1,000,000 persons so engaged in business as to have com- 
mercial ratings. Fifteen per cent. of our population are en- 
gaged in lines of business relating to trade and transportation, 
and but four per cent. in the professional classes. e larger 
percentage of those who leave school before finishing their 
secondary education are boys, and they leave because 
courses of study that are offered do not attract 
them. This business training should not be for mere clerks 
or bookkeepers, but should endeavor to offer the same profes- 
sional training in business as is now offered in the high schools 
for the intellectual vocations. It should be of equal length 
with the other courses offered, and should be furnished with 
equally good appliances as are the other sources, and should 
lead to corresponding courses in our higher schools. 

Mr. Robert C. Spencer, in introducing Mr. Lyman P. Gage, 
the secretary of the U. S. treasury, said: “The institutions 
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and opportunities of our country have helped to produce men 
equal to the great emergencies of the age. The young man 
who knows how to rightly use the educational privileges at 
hand prepares himself tor the larger opportunity, the higher 
use, and the more eminent career. No one knew better how 
to seize and appropriate the best of the privileges than the gen- 
tleman whom | introduce to you, the Hon. Lyman J. Gage.” 


AN ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Secretary Gage said: ‘I remember as well as if it were yes- 
terday, when 1 was a lonesome young man without friends 
and without a job in the city of Chicago, and found my way 
into a business college where the gentleman who has just 
spoken was a teacher, and an important factor. There were 
many teachers in that college, but through all those years I 
chietly remember him. 1 say it in all frankness, my life has 
been largely shaped by the instruction and influence of this 
man. 

“ There are evidently three important, but well-differentiated, 
parties who may entertain expectations as they relate to educa- 
tion. These parties are the edcators, the educated, and the 
great public to whom both the others are allied. In reflecting 
on the theme, 1 thought to take these parties and consider 
from the standpoint of each what remarkable expec- 
tations each might be justified in cherishing. There 
is a well-used phrase which has sometimes been 
found in bad company, to this effect: What is 
there in it for me? And I ask myself this question as it affects 
the educator or the teacher: What is there in education—bus- 
iness education, or other, for the teacher, or the school? The 
answer came: Much of labor, much of anxiety, many cha- 
grins, much work seen in advance to be comparatively hope- 
less, as is the tilling of barren ground; much lack of apprecia- 
tion; many evidences of absolute ingratitude. 

“ Without attempting to be very nice in the classification, 
education may be considered under four divisions: Manual 
training, business education, scientific education, and classical 
education. Now, these all mark in their progressive order 
the advancement of the mind and the progress of man in com- 
prehending himself and his environment. It is better that the 
many should possess moderate intelligence than that the few 
should be superlatively wise. 

“In the business school, as in manual training, perhaps 
even to a higher degree. we learn that happiness and success 
come by observing and obeying the truth as it is revealed in 
7 natural relationship of nature to man and of man to his 
fellows. : 

“ Without overstatement, we have the right to expect from 
the graduates of business schools and colleges a thorough 
theoretical knowledge of all machinery, tools, and methods by 
which real business life, in its multiplied forms, is carried out. 
We have a right to expect that the young men and women 
will go out from these schools with their moral conceptions 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good increased and strength- 
ened. 

“But what of business success? of material advancement? 
of the acquisition of wealth, power, and fame? Can we confi- 
dently expect these as the uniform, never-failing result of a 
thorough business training? The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. Such results cannot be guaranteed. To be prepared to 
meet the requirements of time, place, and opportunity, this is 
to have really achieved, whether the large place, the large op- 
portunity comes or not. With business education, more gen- 
eral, we may expect a better order of business men in all 
places, both great and small. We may expect less waste, 
fewer insolvencies. The world’s work is to be better done; the 
individual life dignified and exalted by higher ideals.and purer 
ethics will tend more and more to reach that high plane which 
we may well believe it to be the purpose of God that we will at- 


tain.” 
A MODEL CURRICULUM. 


Mr. J. N. Mehan briefly outlined the work of the Committee 
of Nine, in preparing a model curriculum for business colleges. 
He believes it is now ready for reference to the Committee of 
the Whole for final publication as the best thought of selected 
exponents of the topics considered. 





There will be no issue of this journal during the 
weeks of July 30 and August 6 and 13. The next num- 
ber will appear on August 20. 





Seekers after gold are often disappointed. Seekers after 
health take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and find it meets every ex- 
pectation. 
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The course of botanical study outlined in the “ Laboratory 
Manual in Practical Botany,” by Charles H. Clark, A.M., 
D.Sc., principal of Windsor Hall school, Waban, Mass., will 
give the student a general view of the subject, and at the same 
time lay a foundation upon which more advanced studies may 
be built. It follows the method recommended for secondary 
schools by the Committee of Ten, and already applied in lead- 
ing public and private schools. Begining with simple labora- 
tory studies of the higher flowering plants, by the practical ex- 
amination of a few typical forms, the pupil acquires facility in 
analysis, and lays a good foundation for further study of the 
vegetable kingdom. The book is well balanced, gives no un- 
due prominence to any part, and provides, at all points, a suffi- 
cient amount of practical work to aid the teacher in develop- 
ing the subject, and at the same time to allow him to follow 
his own ideas in selecting lines of original work and research 
for his class. (American Book Co., New York. 96 cents.) 


The second volume of “ Specimens of the Pre-Shakéspearean 
Drama” has been prepared by John Matthews Manly, professor 
in Brown university. The book belongs to the Atheneum 
Press series, which is intended to furnish a library of the best 
English literature from Chaucer to the present time 
in a form adapted to the needs of both the student 
and the general reader. It contains “Roister Dois- 
ter,” by Nicholas Udall; “Gammer Gurtons Nedle,” 
by Mr. S., Master of Arts; “Cambises,’ by Thomas 
Preston; “Gorboduc; or, Ferrex and Porrex,” by Thomas 
Sackville and Thomas Norton; “Campaspe,” by John Lyly; 
“James the Fourth,” by Robert Greene; “ David and Beth- 
sabe,” by George Peele, and “The Spanish Tragedie,” by 
Thomas Kyd. The text has been kept as near the original 
as - but all possible helps have been supplied for the 
understanding of it in the introduction, notes, and glossary. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Persons who wish to keep the run of religious thought will 
be glad to learn of the publication of a new edition of the 
famous “ Bremen Lectures.” These are lectures on the great 
religious questions of the day by a number of European di- 
vines and translated by Dr. David Heagle, of the Southwestern 
Baptist university. They form an exceptionally strong and 
successful argument in support of the main truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. Among the topics treated are the Biblical concep- 
tion of God, miracles, the person of Jesus Christ, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the authenticity of the gospels, etc. A great 
many improvements have been introduced in the present edi- 
tion, and portraits have been given of the distinguished au- 
thors of the essays. (American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia.) 


In the preparation of “ Elements of Geometry,” the author, 
Prof. Geo. W Hull, kept in view that the power of deductive 
reasoning should be attained by the study of geometry; he also 
had in view the student’s needs in the acquisition of this 
power. Asa student beginning the study of geometry requires 
a great deal of aid before he can give a clear and logical dem- 
onstration, the reason for each step is given in small type im- 
mediately below the statement, in the first few theorems. A 
large number of well-selected and well-graded theorems for 
original thought are given in each book; diagrams are given 
for a few of these, and suggestive references for many others, 
in order to lessen the difficulties of the young student. (E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Two well-known British chemists, G. H. Bailey and William 
Briggs, have contributed “ The Tutorial Chemistry—Part II., 
Metals,” to the University Tutorial series. The main features 
of this book are as follows: (1) The section devoted to chem- 
ical physics includes many subjects that are not commonly 
brought before the student at so early a stage; (2) the elements 
are taken in the order suggested by the periodic system, and 
the characteristic properties of each family is summarized; 
(3) a list of experiments is given in the appendix, selected with 
a view to illustrate the text. The chief innovation is the prom- 
inence given to chemical physics. (Hinds & Noble, New 
York. $1.00.) 


In the third book, in the eight graded books in the series of 
Stepping-Stones to Literature, fables and fairy tales predom- 
inate, including a number of Hans Christian Andersen’s in- 
imitable stories, dear to all childhood. Other fairy tales are 
from the French, and-there is a bright story by Mrs. Ewing, 
another of the children’s favorites. There are several charm- 
ing incidents of child life in city and country; there are telling 
fables, each with its suggestion of a moral deftly woven in. 
The poetical selections are unusually attractive. Shakespeare, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Longfellow, among 
the leading poets, and the Cary sisters, Mary Howitt, Celia 
Thaxter, Bayard Taylor, and other lesser lights, are repre- 
sented by choice poems, not beyond the range of third-year 
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readers. The illustrations include some fine reproductions of 
masterpieces by Raphael, Meyer von Bremen, Herring, 
Schreyer, Dieffenbach, Laux, Munier, and others. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston. 12mo., 224 pp.; introductory price, 
50 cents.) 


The very popular series of Wentworth algebras has been 
supplemented by a “ A New School Algebra,” which contains 
some noticeable features. The first chapter prepares the way 
for a treatment of simple integral equations with one unknown 
member. In the first two chapters only positive members are 
employed, and the beginner is led to see the practical advan- 
tages of algebra before he encounters the difficulties of nega- 
tive members. Further on, the real nature of subtraction is 
shown to be counting backward, and the real nature of multi- 
plication is forming the product from the multiplicand precise- 
ly as the multiplier is formed from unity. The chapter on 


~ factors has been made as complete as possible for an elemen- 


tary text-book, with a view to shorten subsequent work. The 
exercises throughout the book are carefully graded, sufficiently 
varied and interesting, and not so difficult as to discourage 
the learner. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 

An effort to lead kindergartens into a use of such songs as 
reflect the ideals of universal truths, which the kindergarten 
aims to present to the child by means of stories, songs, pic- 
tures, and games, is made in “ Songs of the Child World,” by 
Jessie L. Gaynor. Froebel’s “ Mother-Play Book” has fur- 
nished the standard of thought, and a special effort has been 
made to have the child sing of ideal experiences, that he may 
grow into a love of harmonious living at the same time that 
he grows in love of harmonious sounds. The songs are class- 
ified into songs of the family relation, of the state relationship, 
of the trade world, of the church or universal relationship, 
of the wool, Christmas songs; songs of earth, water, air, light, 
seasons; songs for games, greeting songs, gift songs, occupa- 
tion songs, hand plays, and musical commands. .The words 
were furnished by Alice C. D. Riley and the kindergarten 
Yong by Helen A. Lloyd. (The John Church Co., New 
York. 


A well-written story of the American Revolution, like Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s “ For Love of Country,” will always find 
plenty of readers. It makes vivid to the reader events on sea 
and land; especially the battle between the Randolph and the 
Yarmouth, and the campaign of Trenton and Princeton, and 
presents a truer picture of Washington than may be obtained 
from some histories. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$1.25.) 


A superintendent recently gave the following reasons why 
he prefers “ Heath’s Natural System of Vertical Writing”: 
“Tt does away with all spacing and all need of specially ruled 
paper. It is simple and natural in its treatment of the sub- 
ject of penmanship. The letters are such as those who are 
obliged to write very rapidly come of themselves to make after 
acquiring the formal style of the more elegant and elaborate 


systems. Children take to it, and it is especially adapted to 
speed.” The writing is legible, simple, and ele ant. The 
system is comprised in six graded books with teacher’s man- 


ual. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


A book on “ Punctuation,” small enough to be carried in the 
pocket easily, will be a great convenience for writers, proof- 
readers, printers, stenographers, and others. The author, 
Kate O’Neill, has sought to cover all the general rules of punc- 
tuation, and most of the exceptions. The book has been com- 
piled from the latest authorities, and subjected to the criticism 
of many of the most prominent educators in the country, an 
the rules have been endorsed by teachers, editors, and proof- 
readers as ctéear, concise, and complete. (A. Lovell & Co., 
New York. 50 cents.) 


“ An Imperial Lover,” by M. Imlay Taylor, is a story that 
introduces the reader to the Russian court at the time of Peter 
the Great, and makes him acquainted with some historic per- 
sonages, including the emperor himself. It is a bright, well- 
written story that cannot fail to attract and hold the interest. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


Under the title of “ The Arrows, or Teaching as a Fine Art,” 
has appeared a small volume containing the substance of three 
addresses delivered by Addison Ballard, D.D., professor of 
logic in New York university. The book will be welcomed by 
many a teacher seeking help and inspiration. (A._S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


The two leading ideas in Charles De Garmo’s “ Language © 


Lessons” is to furnish progressive exercises in composition 
and an inductive approach to grammar. These exercises 
provide for the pupil a language experience, instead of pre- 
suming one that he does not have. The language exercises 
are based on the occupations of men, the facts of nature, and 
of history, and upon a few masterpieces of literature. The 
composition exercises are made very simple at first, and in- 
creased in difficulty by gradual degrees. (Werner School Book 
Company.) 
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Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars AND Firty Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


* ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
ScHoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. ° 


Inventors of Flying Machines. 

“ The signal office of the war department 
at Washington is said to be deluged these 
days with suggestions and plans, with bal- 
loon, flying-machine, and other warlike 
devices, all of which appear to have some 
fatal defect,” says “Electricity,” New York. 
“ One genius is positive he has solved the 
— of aerial navigation, and thinks 

is airship would be of inestimable value 
to the government in case of war. His 
machine is in the form of a fish shaped 
balloon, with electrically operated pro- 
pellers. Another would-be inventor sug- 
gests putting a powerful magnet in a tor- 
pedo which would lie along the shore. A 
steel ship passing in the neighborhood 
would, in the opinion of this genius, draw 
the torpedo up to its side, to be immedi- 
ately followed by an explosion and the 
sinking of the vessel. There is certainly 
nothing like having a vivid imagination. 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent, un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 


ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Either you do not wash ef- 
fectually, or you wash too ef- 
fectually; you do not get the 
skin open and clean, or you 
hurt it. 

Remedy— Use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a little 
is enough if you use it ofien. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists: 
all serts ef peepic use it. : : 
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Maybe the grocer is “just out of Ivory 
Soap but has another just as good.” No 
other soap is just as good. Insist that he 
get Ivory Soap for you. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar 
and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl. 
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A Magnetic Island. 


Near the coast of Denmark there is a 
little island, Bornholm by name, which is 
really a big magnet. When the mariner 
approaches it the needle of his compass 
begins to act in the strangest and most un- 
accountable manner and will invariably 
point to the island instead of pointing 
north. This makes the neighborhood a 
dangerous one because if it happens to be 
dark and stormy the pilot may guide his 
ship straight on the rocks thinking he is 
going. in the right direction. Bornholm is 
composed almost entirely of magnetic iron 
and has the same effect on the compass 
needle as a powerful horseshoe magnet. 
This influence is not confined to the near 
vicinity of the island; the mariners on the 
Baltic sea dread it and as soon as they 
sight Bornholm they discontinue steerin 
their course by the needle and turn instea 
to the well-known lighthouses to direct 
their craft. The magnetic influence of this 
ore is so powerful that a needle, if sus- 
pended freely in a boat near the bank, will 
point directly down, and, if it is not dis- 
turbed, will remain perfectly perpendicular. 
— New Ideas.” 


Breeding Reindeer in Alaska. 


If the new industry of eeoedy reindeer 
in Alaska for service in the gold fields is 
properly engaged in, it will make the coun- 
try a very different place to live in than it 
isat present. The government owns nearly 
all the deer there now, and they are used 
for transporting mails, but private enter- 
rise has tried the experiment of introduc- 


cess. There are probably a thousand deer 
in the government’s herds at Fort Clarence, 
but the country will support millions of 
the gentle little animals that are so well 
adapted to the rigors of the Alaskan cli- 
mate. They find plenty of nourishing 
food in the moss pk entangling vines that 
cover the ground like a network, and when 
it is covered with snow they get at it by 
digging the snow away with their horns 
and hoofs. They make good beasts of 
burden, and are Bes na very fleet-footed. 
For these and other reasons the reindeer is 
the most serviceable and valuable animal 
for the arctic regions. Their flesh is con- 
sidered a great table delicacy, either fresh 
or cured; their milk is as good as that 
produced from any animal, and the skin is 
soft and warm, and can be used for both 
clothes and shoes.—“ New Ideas.” 


Making Steel Pens. 


Pens are made by machines of wonder- 
fulingenuity. The steel is cut into ribbons 
as wide as the length of one pen; these 
are fed to machines which cut out the 
blanks, then fashion, stamp them, split the 
ore and place the maker's name on the 

acks. The pens are now complete save 
the annealing, and this forms a separate 
operation. After being annealed they are 
counted and placed in boxes. A machine 
has been invented for performing both of 
these operations. 


The Audibility of Thunder. 
The audibility of thunder and the con- 
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Vacation 
Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 
postage. 
“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
pular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 





A.J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, O 
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6 THE ST. DENIS 


Evropean Pian 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 





The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Vu. Taytor & Son, - - Props. 
OCOOEHOCCEOCEOCECEO 
At the End of Your Journey you will find : 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ® 


Fourth Ave.,, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Raggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
pe 9 Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Boer anarie Church Bells & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, ©u Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of t.argest Bell in America 


Agents Wanted. 


In every city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. §S.,, 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass: 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work We can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad 
‘dress at once, stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


(Book Department ) 
61 East Ninth St. New York. 








lightning, it says, may be seen and its 
illumination of clouds and mist may be 
recognized when it is even 200 miles dis- 
tant, thunder is rarely audible more than 
ten miles. The thunder from very distant 
storms, therefore, seldom reaches the ear. 
The reason of the great uncertainty in 
the audibility of thunder is not difficult 
to understand. It depends not merely on 
the initial intensity of the crash, but 
quite as much on the surroundings of the 
observer, even as in the quiet country one 
will observe feeble sounds that escape the 
ear in a noisy city. Perhaps the most 
curious and important condition of audi- 
billty is that the thunder wave of sound 
shall not be refracted or reflected by the 
layers of warm and cold air between the 
observer and the lightning or by the layers 
of wind, swift above and slow below, so 
as to entirely pass over or around the 
observer. Sound, in its wavelike progress 
obliquely through layers of air of different 
densities is subject to refraction, and this 
refraction may occur at any time and place. 


Paper Paving Blocks. 


The good roads movement throughout 
the country has once more started men to 
experimenting with new forms of paving 


| material, among which are paving blocks 


made from pulp,says anexchange. Attempts 
were made in foreign countries in 1893 to 
mould paving blocks from pulp and with 
partial success. In 1894 a section of a 





street was paved in Washington, D. C., 
with paper biocks. Owing to the crude- 
ness of the methods in manufacturing the | 
blocks the experiment did not succeed. | 
Since that time several new forms of pulp | 
paving blocks have appeared. In most | 
cases the work of converting the material | 
into pulp and the pulp into substantial | 
paving blocks is done as a sort of an ex-| 
periment on the part of an enterprising | 
paper or paper pulp manufacturer. Flasks, | 
pressers and baking ovens are built and the | 
blocks made cube shape are compressed, | 
dried and laid. | 

Uses for Liquid Air. | 
By means of liquid air the effect of tem- | 
perature upon metals can be studied with | 
ease, and it is seen that temperatere has a | 
great deal to do with ductility, tenacity, 
and hardness. When subjected to very 
low temperatures the colors of many sub- 
stances change, and some of the most 
brilliantly colored salts become nearly 
white when brought to the temperature of 
—191 degrees C. Again, it has become | 
possible to test the theory of the electrical | 
conductivity of metals at very low temper- ‘ 
atures and to verify the laws which, before, | 
were largely based upon theoretical consid | 
erations and te ts between comparatively | 
high limits. All these, however, are labor- ; 
atory experiments. But would not any one ; 
of them justify the thought and work which | 
have been devoted to the production of ! 
liquid air? In the ‘ine of the practical . 
application of liquid air little has: been 
done, but the possibilities seem great. 
When drawn from the machine the liquid 
is composed of a mechanical mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen in the proportions of 
about 1 to 5. As the boiling point of ox 
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No More Serofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
- Since Cured by Hood’s. 

‘When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


“ORIENTAL CREAM, ceattinien, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseasey 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
name. The dis- 
uished Dr. L. 


THE SKIN 


4S BEAUTIFIES 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 









os the rm 
eparations.” One bottle willlast 


ful of all the Skin 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 

removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Drnggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


thronghout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ry Reware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including Psychology, 
History of Education, Methods, Art, Sc'ence, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatoryclass for those not quali- 
tied to enter the Junior Class, Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss Caro.ine T, Haven, Principal, 


| 106 West sath Street, New York City. 
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n is slightly higher than of nitrogen, the 
iter evaporates first, and after a few 
hours’ exposure the remaining liquid con- 
rains about 75 per cent. of oxygen. There 
seems to be no reason why this liqu'd 
should not be expanded into cylinders, and 
then used for the oxy-hydrogen light and 
other commercial purposes, where it would 
compare very favorably in purity with gas 
now prepared by chemical action. As a 
refrigerant the liquid will probably have a 
wide field, the apparatus tor its prepara- 
tion being very simpe and requiring little 
attention. Its use as a means of trans- 
ferring energy has been trom the first one 
of the problems to be worked out, and 
while nothing definite has been determined 
in this line, yet it is believed by persons 
who are as capable of giving a judgment as 
any that the day is not far off when small 
motors such as are now used for driving 
street cars and light machinery will be run 
by the boiling of liquid air.—‘* American 
Machinist.” 


Concerning California. 


Probably California gives rise to man 
One person will tell 
you that it is a perfect paradise,-—a garden 
of Eden, and that if once you enter its hal- 
cyon borders nothing short of it will ever 
again satisfy you; that the nightingales 
sing you to sleep, that the mignonette and 
heliotrope climb in at the upper story win- 
dows, and that luxuriant tropicalness 
abounds on every hand; that you never 
suffer from heat or from cold;—that in 
short, it is the swmmnum bonum of all that 
this country has to offer. 


Occasionally, but it is rare, you will come 
across those who aver that the “ bleak New 
England shore” is infinitely preferable; 
that,the climate is enervating, the fruit de- 
void of taste, the mosquitoes unconscion- 
ably stupendous, the fleas legion, the damp, 
rainy days thoroughly dispiriting, the direct 
rays of the sun unbearable,—and that, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no pleasure or 
profit to be found in it. 

The facts in the case are these : 

First, as to the fruit. Much of it is taste- 
less, owing to excessive irrigation.- For in- 
stance, the strawberries as a rule are about 
as palatable as pumpkins,—and just about 
as fragrant. The peaches are worse. 
However the poor fruit is improving, and 
will in time, perhaps, equal the famous 
California grapes and figs. 

As for the climate it is delightful if one 
can stand it,—that is, it one does not feel 
utterly “done up for” under its influenec. 
Most people indeed like it, and seem to 
thrive under it. As for others,—well, its 
effect can only be denominated as excess- 
ively numbing and soporific, 1, my 
self, can far more easily walk five miles in 
the East than as many blocks in California. 

However, that does not change the fact 
that always in the shade it is deliciously 
cool in summer, and always in the sun, 
“just the right temperature ” in the winter. 

Now for the flowers. They are beautiful 
to look at, but like some of the fruit men- 
tioned, their charm ends there. ‘That is to 
say, there is no fragrance, or but very little. 
Probably this, too, is due to excessive ir- 
rigation. Imagine coming upon acres of 
strawberries in the East, or immense beds 
of heliotrope or mignonette, and perceiving 
no fragrance. And yet this is as it is in 
California. 

In regard to the luxuriant foliage about 
which one hears so much,—if you pass 
from the mountains of the north down into 
the valleys of the south, you doubtless are 
impressed by it. When you enter the state 
from the south, however, nothing more in- 
viting meets your eye for hundreds of miles 
than a dreary, illimitable desert, through 
which dusty roads wind forlornly around 
clumpsfof sage brush. There are now and 
then irrigated spots, and in them are trees. 
“But oh, the difference,” you think, “ be- 
tween: these straight, 4/ve, up-and-down 
eucalypti, and the majestic, verdant oaks 
and graceful maples home.” 





One of the things that impressed me very 
unpleasantly and disappointingly was the 
appearance of the orange orchards. I had 
made up my mind that in them I should 
find enough beauty to make up for some of 
the limitations so painfully apparent. Far 
from it. I beheld only here bleak plowed 
fields, set out with straight, up-and-down 
“ Noah’s Ark ” trees. 

1 said the climate was delightful “if one 
could stand it.” So it is—but I never got 
over shivering until September, and I en- 
tered the state in June. Not till then was 
I able to sit down in the house without a 
shawl or cloak on without feeling decided- 
ly uncomfortable. And not for three years 
was I able to stand the chill of this semi- 
tropical climate as well as a native. 

Lastly for the seasons, wet and dry. 
Contrary to my expectations, and the ideas 
of people generally, it did not rain without 
ceasing when once it hadcommenced. In- 
stead, there were two or three days of rain 
(usually November,—occasionally Decem- 
ber, inaugurated the rainy season), then 
several weeks’ dazzling sunshine, then a 
day or two more of rain, then a week of sun- 
shine, and so on until March, April, or May. 

I have not drawn, on the whole, a very 
glowing picture of “ Our Italy.” In fact, I 
find that my account differs as much from 
those generally current as does the text 
of certain old time geographies, which state 
that ‘California is a wild region covered 
by fogs as damp as they are unhealthful, 
in which, nevertheless, live and_ thrive 
anthropophagi,” from the text of their con- 
temporaries which asseverate just as em- 
phatically that it has a most delightful 
climate and is inhabited by the peacefulest 
and most kindly natured people. 

But there is one thing upon which I can 
agree with the most conservative and the 
most “blinded.” That is that there is a 
glory and glamour and fascination abouta 
sunny, southern California day (no matter 
how you fée/ under it), with which nothing 
else is comparable ; and that you are bound 
to have homesick longings for its rapturous 
radiance of sun and atmosphere and sky 
as soon as you get away! 

Boston. Eleanor Root. 

The Largest Flower in the World. 

The largest flower in the world grows on 
the island of Mindanao, one of the Philip- 
pine group. Itwas first discovered there 
some years ago by a German explorer. It 
is a five-petalled blossom nearly a yard 
wide. At a distance the buds look like 
giant cabbage heads. A single flower has 
been known to weigh 221 pounds. The 
natives call it the bolo. Specimens sent to 
Europe were recognized to be the species 
Rafflesia, a plant discovered in Sumatra, 
and named after the English governor of 
that island—Sir Stamford Raffles. The 
bolo is only to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of Apo, one of the highest volcanoes 
in the Philippines, or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


Treatment for Anaemic Headache, &c. 


“* Health,” a weekly journal published in 
London, Eng., in speaking of Antikamnia, 
says “ There is no remedy so useful, and 
attended with such satisfactory results in 
the treatment of melancholia, anaemic 
headache, emotional distress, and active 
delusions of apprehension and distrust, 
and it also increases the appetite and 
arterial tension, and promotes digestion, 
as well as being particularly serviceable in 
relieving the persistent headache which 
accompanies nervousness.” One or two 
five-grain tablets every two hours is the 
ordinary dose. 

During the Teetsing Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerFectT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMs, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WIND Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. ie 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with ¢10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘“‘ The School Journal.” 





Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN 













The only Talcum Powder with : 

national reputation asa perfect tui- 
letrequisite. Little higher in pricc, 
but a reason forit. This trade marl. 
on box cover is a guarantee of ALB- 
SOLUTE PURITY, Take no sub- 









For sale everywherc, or mailed on 
receint of 25 cents, (Free Sainple.) 











IJOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Laug 
established. R ib! Ss fu 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students ful and pl d. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No. 84 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in April, a hew GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantia! and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. ; ‘ 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones must be given in full. tie WE : 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is the best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. : 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 

t will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


5 to 10 Dollars a: Day 
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This Summer by Selling 5S i ates 








A serial devoted to photographs and descriptions of animals in all 
parts of the world. Sells on sight. Large commissions. Agents do 
not have to deliver. No bulky outfit. Travel by bicycle, buggy, or 
on foot. Details and terms on application. Write now if you want to 
make money. We can employ both men and women. 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, - - NEW YORK. 








ESCAPE THE WILTING HEAT OF AUGUST, 


Spend your Summer Vacation in 


COOL NOVA SCOTIA 


Personally conducted party will leave Boston, 
Aug. 2, at 12 M., for a restful, unhurried tour 
through the land of EVANGELINE. Arrive home 
August 26, Everything first-class. Ladies without 
escort especially cared for. Entire expense of 18 
days’ ‘touting’? ONLY $69. Our sth season, 
Write for prospectus. Address 

: Associate Editor of EDUCATION. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHKRRD A. McCURDY, - President, 


AssETS, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 


LIABILITIES, - - - - -  $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508,194.59 

Paip TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 





OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. Its circulation 
has doubled during the last year. 30 cents 
a Years; Clubs of two or more 25 cts, each, 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. goth St. N.Y, 





THE STUDENTS’ 


An abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary. 
important of all recent reference publications. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Large 8vo., 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price. net, $2.50. 
It exactly meets the frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate-priced 


The most 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and Ktymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 


and Antonyms, an appendix of Proper Names, 
Pictorial lllustrations. ; 


oreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 


ron Spe InEN TAGES AND THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York 


TERMS ADDRESS , 





DEAN'S THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS: 
HOW TO INTEREST IT. 


By Miss M. Ipa Deax. This title does not begin to tell the story of this book, Would you make 
Geography the most delightful subject both to your class and to yourself? That is what Miss Dean has 
done, and teachers come from all the surrounding country to visit her class in Newark, N. J., and get her 
ideas, You can’t do that but you can get her book in which she tells as one teacher to another how to 
make Geography a /iving subject of the mosc intense interest. Awaken the interest of your pupils and their 
parents. Your work will be worth more next year. Bound durably in limp cloth. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. * 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


TOILET PAPER 


PEKKKEKEEKAKA EKA AKA 
We equip colleges and schools with 








the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it.svv 





- FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
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Wew York 
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ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 









Co Clergymen, 
Editors, Reporters 
Huthors, and Alt 

Brie: Tho Trite, 
Che Smith Premier Typewriter 
Is an Invaluable Hid. 


Gasy and Rapid Composition. 
Clean and Legible Manuscript. More Glork and 
Less Labor. New Art Catalogue free. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. 2 EN ad, 8. A. 
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The Best Histories on Examine them before you NOW READ Y— 
the Market To-Day. make an Adoption. 


MORRIS’S T* WERNER ARITHMETICS 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES | ere Aste, 800k t........ccssssseeeseeeee $40 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED. Werner tee NS On in ieee Ss Sag bin x oieetan $.50 
In Mechanism they are Unexcelled; in Price the Cheapest. W Ant G Book Illy... 0.0... eee eee eee $.50 


soreeee DHE WAR 1S OVER......... By PROFESSOR FRANK H. HALL. 


and Morris’s Histories are the first to give a full account of the 
Spanish-American war from the sinking of the Maine to the sign- 
ing of the preliminary treaty of peace. These Histories are fully | “‘ COURSE IN ARITHMETIC in the mastering of which 


up todate. They contain many new and valuable features littl 1 te ‘ hich 
Do not adopt United States Histories before examining Morris’s, ittle explanation is necessary ; a course through which a 








Send for circulars and terms of introiuction. Correspon“ence solicited. child can think his _— naturally, under the guidance of a teacher 
who will follow the work from beginn‘ng to end.” 

SCIENCE OR ART? Books I. and II. occupy precisely 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES avery DESCRIPTION. the same relation to the sczence of arithmetic that Dr. DeGarmo's 
Language Lessons do to the sezence of language. There is a 
“gradual but constant inductive approach” to the scéence of 
STEATITE CRAYONS arithmetic through its av¢. Book III. treats of arithmetic as a 

ar actaall staat science, and of its application to practical computations. Book 
III. corresponds to the technical grammar of a language series. 
We want to correspond with all those who wish to see a SERIES 





Catalogue upon application. 


The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayon makes a white | °F ARITHMETICS which is the embodiment of up-to-date common 


mark easily erased. <p very durable. Price, per gross, 75 cents. | sense on this subject. 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE PENCILS 











Sizes: 5, 5 1-2, 6, and 6 1-2 inches. For sample copies and terms for introduction and exchange, address 
Samples of Pencils and Crayons upon application, the gutters, 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia.) sew vorx CHICAGO BOSTON 





NOW IS THE TIME 


when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. Can 
any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and standing of the school depend 
on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything? There is no doubt of it, and 


for this reason Dzxon’s American Graphite pencils should be given the preference. 


FIRST—They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads, 
SECOND—They are made in 10 degrees of hardness, suited for all kinds of work. 


THIRD—They are “American Graphite” pencils, a product of our own country. They represent American 
Materials, American Capital, and American Labor. They are the only pencils peculiarly American. 


FOURTH—Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can be furnished with 
any kind desired, the finest or the medium-priced pencil; or, if need be, the very cheapest pencils—which 
are the most costly in the end. 


If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive 


double your money’s worth. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., = = = Jersey City, N. J. 
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UR J Bench, with Tool Closet attached, 
affords the most compact arrangement 





for small set of Tools with a practical 


bench, yet produced #& #2 2 # & 


OTHER SCHOOL 


TOOLS ue Ritiey 





eM Se 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO, 


New York. 





FFRRANKLIN *« EDUCATIONAL « COMPANY, 


Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 





Manufacturers and importers of Apparatus for School and College Laboratories. 
Among our specialties we mention the Franklin Trip Scales, if they are not already 
in your School Laboratory, send us an order for one or more, so you may have an 
opportunity to observe their excellence. 

Our new Catalogue of Physical Apparatus sent on application. Correspondence 


solicited. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


5 to 10 Dollars a Day 
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This Summer by Selling 


A serial devoted to photographs and descriptions of animals in all 
parts of the world. Sells on sight. Large commissions. Agents do 
not have to deliver. No bulky outfit. Travel by bicycle, buggy, or 
on foot. Details and terms on application. Write now if you want to 
make money. We can employ both men and women. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


If You Can Reach a Hundred Thousand People 


for a hundred dollars and ten thousand people fer fifteen dollars, it may pay to reach 
both sets, but it will not pay to reach a great number of the smaller sets at a dollar 
and a half a thousand until you have exhausted all the larger sets that can be reached 
at a dollar a thousand. This is an argument for confining your advertising to the 
papers of large circulation. The cost of preparing copy and other incidentals to se- 
curing the advertising in ten papers of five thousand circulation each sometimes 
exceeds the entire cost of insertion in a paper with fifty thousand circulation. 

How important then to use such papers as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and PRIMARY SCHOOL which reach about seventy- 
five thousand actual subscribers in all parts of the United States before taking up 
local papers of small circulation and limited field. Rates low for circulation Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., CHICAGO. 


149-15t East Huron Street. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Modern Science Apparatus. 


Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animal 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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for the Chemical po | 
Physical Laboratory will 
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ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
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NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Normal Course, including Psychology, 
ec, Hd Education, Methods, Art, Sc ence, and 
Vocal Music. Preparatoryclass for those not quali- 
tied toenter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. Reicart, Sup- 
erintendent; Miss CarotinE T. Haven, Principal, 
106 West sq4th Street, New York City. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS? 


($3.00 a Year) This is a monthly text- 
book for teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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At less than one-half the usua! price, 40 Minerals or 
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612 17TH Streat, N. W., WasninerTon, D.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. 


HEADQUARTERS FoR SL.OYD. 
| cuunNDeR te BARBER, 15 Biot St, Boia | 














WANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 
at Canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications, Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
Mose and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN (884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. - = CHICAGO. - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Avg., Burrato, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. *’™ rroscietors. © °” 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual ‘ree. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
2% King 8t., West, ‘toronto Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th 8t., W: ngton, D.C. 414 Century B’id’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager 











We recommend competent teachers to School 


THE COLORA DO Boards. We assist teachers to desirable posi- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | "stags 
SYRAGUSE .« TEACHERS’ 2 AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, 4.M., ManaGer. - - - 37 THE Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten ; Primary (1st, 2d, 3d, 4th grad:s); Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 
WANTED... Principals (Ward, Village, District, High Schools; Special; of Drawing,Music, Pen) 
TEACHERS manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography- 


Our faithful servi es guarantee satisfaction. | 100 Normal and College Graduates Wanted 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamulies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, eges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 

and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yore City 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 











chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best.known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAsT 14th STREET, N. Y. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Telephone, Boston 775-2, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 7 A" 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


THE ALBER£ AND CLARK TEAUHERS’ AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. Branch: Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR. Send for 1898 Year Book. 


KELLOGQ’S BUREAU Trerctersaia 


Established 1889, has, during the past eight years, supplied Hundreds of good 

ositions for live teachers. Positions have been filled in Thirty Different 
States. at salaries from $4,000 down, in all grades of school work. This 
Bureau believes in “ Fitness.” Capable teachers are heartily recommended. 
Correspondence solicited from live teachers everywhere. Manual, with full 
particulars, for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 E. oth Street, New York. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 























KINDERGARTEN 22% 22 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., New Yor. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-2 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 BE, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 AROM GT, 













To correspond with teachers 

ante and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States, Oper- 
ate in every State, 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Recommerds sxferior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with school officials, 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


A|JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. ous 
established. Res ible. Successful. 
Instructors enced and competent. 
Students successful D Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
‘Sprague C: pond School of Journalism, 
No 34 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c persq. in.; minimum price, $.7g 

Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication Address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 





Succ ESTERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


requisitions. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


— 
26 Joun Street, New Yorx 
Worxs: Campen, N, J. 





i OT 
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Delicious 
Drip 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
with water and sugar only, makes 
a delicious, healthful, and in- 
vigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
* When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the great- 
estvaluetome. As a beverage it possesses 
charms beyond anything I know of in the 
form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, - - Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





The Highest Point in Typewriter 
Quality and Equipment—the 


NEW CENTURY 
CALIGRAPH 





TWO NEW MODELS. * Nos. 5 and 6. 


Descriptive Booklet on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., 
237 Broadway, New York. 





GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 
—s "er rN) 
“——“MBe— ARROWHEAD PEN 
> seaiag RL G 77 e 


SS 
1067 ARROWHEAD, 


1066 REGISTRY. 


The Best Results at the Least Expense 





1005 Urriciat 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9 John Street, New York- 





COMBINATION REPORT AND PROMOTION CARD. 


A monthly 4-page report card—for 10 months—space for 
13 subjects. Reports attendance, deportment, tardiness, and 
is thus very complete. The other features also will recom- 
mend i: to principals and teachers. Part of the card con- 
taining certificate of promotion and the full record for the 
year is given to the pupil at the end of the year, while the 
other part is retained by the teacher or principal. We 
récommend this card above anything we know of Price, 80 
cents a hundred, Samples free on application. 


KELLOGG@’S MONTHLY REPORT CARDS. 


A very simple, concise card—2 pages. Reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deport- 
ment. For 10 months. Price, 60 cts.a hundred. Samples free. 











E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., New York. 








Seeing is Believing 


The Legible Work of a 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


makes even the most careless SEE their own Blunders, and thereby 
learn to correct them. 





Special pamphlets on the Epucationat Use or a TyPewriTsr sent Pree 6p application to 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’gway, N. Y. 


























